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A NEW TYPE IN CITY POLITICS 
By E. C. CLEVELAND 


NEW political leader has arisen in New York City. Al- 

though he has been before the public eye less than three 

years, sagacious men predict for him a great future. His 
sterling integrity and clear-headed business qualities mark him 
as aman of unusual strength of character, and, what is far bet- 
ter than all else, his character .is grounded on thorough Chris- 
tian principles. He is a member and trustee of the New York 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, librarian of the Sunday 
School, and an active member of the Epworth League of that 
church, 

Today Bird S. Coler, thirty-one years of age, holds one of the 
most responsible positions in the gift of the people of New York 
City, as Comptroller, and stands almost alone between the peo- 
ple’s money and a horde of political demagogues, who are part 
and parcel of that great and corrupt political machine,—Tam- 
many. 

Up to 1897 nothing was known of young Coler except that he 
had acquired some experience in the handling of municipal bonds 
of New York City in association with his father in the banking 
business. When he was nominated on the Democratic ticket for 


comptroller the people wanted to know why he had been se- 


lected by the party for such a responsible position. They soon 
learned from the energetic course which he immediately adopted 
that no mistake had been made. Even Tammany, supposing it 
had put up a boy who would do its bidding, quickly discovered 
a vital conscience to deal with. A very Daniel had arisen, who 
determined to do his part in exposing frauds and _ protecting 
a great municipality from systematic robbery. 

The first step Comptroller Coler took was to present to the 
Board of Estimates and Apportionment an exhaustive summary 
of facts and recommendations concerning the extraordinary 
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subsidizing of private charities with public money. The board 
had been instructed by a new statute to use its discretion in 
the allotment of such funds, although previously the old laws 
enacted at Albany had deprived the city of home rule on this 
subject. Under the old laws $3,131,000 were being distributed 
among private charities, out of a total of nearly $7,000,000 which 
was paid out. Comptroller Coler took the opportunity to 
thoroughly discuss public and private charities, and did it in 
such a clear and concise way that he immediately won favorable 
recognition. 

The next step, and one which gave him a national standing, 
was his challenge to the contract asking New York City to pay 
$200,000,000 to a private water company. Concerning this, Comp- 
troller Coler said in an article in the New York Independent: 

“The contract with the Ramapo Water Company, which some 
of the strongest political and financial influences in the com- 
munity attempted to force upon the city of New York, was 
against public policy, against all modern theories and methods 
of honest municipal government, against the principle of munic- 
ipal ownership, upon which the present administration was 
elected: and however it may be disguised by specious argument, 
it was a brazen attempt to enrich private interests at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury.” 

It is still within the bounds of possibility that the Ramapo 
Company will be successful in its course, supported as it is by 
an array of political and legal talent which should be sufficient 

» make powerless the objections of any one or a dozen men 
who might consider their office a public trust. 

Comptroller Coler believes in municipal ownership of public 
itilities. He and his associates were elected on this platform, 
und while he has proven true to his convictions in thus opposing 
th i r company, he has done as much for New York 

upporting rapid transit under municipal own- 
At a time when the subject of the underground rail- 
road plans were being considered, and when private street rail- 


way concerns were fighting the project through their many 


political and business channels, Bird S. Coler, the comptroller, 


dared to come forward in earnest support of rapid transit. He 
became one of the leading spirits in the movement and it was 
largely due to his efforts that a contract was finally let to John 
B. MeDonald to construct such a system for $35,000,000, under 
bonds aggregating $5,000,000. Owing to his far-sighted sugges- 
tions this underground system will be leased for fifty years to 
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private management on such terms as will return to the city 
every penny invested in its construction. After that time it 
would prove a constant source of revenue. 

To get some idea of the important position which Comptroller 
Coler occupies, it is only necessary to say that as auditor of pub- 
lic accounts, he is responsible for the receipt and expenditure of 
more than $200,000,000 a year, counting temporary loans, sinking 
funds and bond issues. The gross budget for 1899 was $20,000,- 
000 greater than London, $18,000,000 greater than Varis, and only 
$1,000,000 less than the combined budgets of Boston, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. New York is therefore the most expensive city in 
the world, its expenditures equaling one-seventh of the total 
for the national government. On the basis of 3,500,000 
population, New York spends at the rate of $19.56 per capita, 
exclusive of bond issues. It purchases in the open market each 
year no less than $5,000,000 worth of supplies, an amount for 
which the comptroller is responsible to see that every dollar is 
properly and legally accounted for. 

It is not surprising that a young man of Mr. Coler’s character 
should be shocked at the public dishonesty of which he has daily 
evidence. Concerning his difficulties in the matter of purchasing 
supplies, he said recently in a published article: 

“The comptroller, who is by law the auditor of accounts, may 
be able to show that the city has been charged double or treble 
the market rate for supplies purchased, yet under the legal 
opinions and decisions that have prevailed for two years he is 
not permitted to interpose any defense to an action to recover 
unless he can prove that there was a conspiracy to defraud. In 
the very nature of things it is next to impossible to secure legal 
evidence of such agreements; therefore the city has been robbed 
with impunity.” 

It was not many months ago that the general public was 
startled with the report that the Third Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany, supposed to be one of the strongest concerns of our chief 
metropolis, was a financial wreck. Commenting on the cause of 
its failure, which was attributed to political influences, the comp- 
troller said: 

“Whenever and wherever the knowledge of corruption in pub- 
lic places is spread through the business community, personal 
honesty and integrity will be weakened just as surely as slow 
poison saps the vitality of the human body. Let the impression 


go abroad that political influence will obtain business advantages 
and the first impulse aroused is a determination to hustle for 
the favors. A favor granted is an obligation created. A _ busi- 
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ness advantage obtained from a politician calls for a campaign 
contribution, and the next favor is too often a cash transaction. 

“No public or private interest can long thrive on fraud. Cor- 
ruption in private business destroys confidence and saps the vital- 
ity of the commercial body. In public affairs fraud discredits 
a municipality, degrades its employees and debases its citizen- 
ship.” 

It would not be out of place in this connection to say that it 
was the participation of the same parties, who wrecked the Third 
Avenue Railroad Company, in booming the Ramapo Water Com- 
pany, which caused Comptroller Coler to be suspicious of it. 
His discoveries, as he delved deeper into the subject, confirmed 
those suspicions and gave him an insight into the workings of 
the minds of such politicians. 

Speaking at the twenty-ninth annual commencement of the 
University of Illinois on ‘Political Corruption in Large Cities,” 
Comptroller Coler said: 

“The great civic and political problems of this country today 
were born of the social conditions that exist in the cities, and 
there the fight for more intelligence and a higher standard of 
public honesty must be fought and won. No serious danger to 
American institutions lurks anywhere on the broad and fertile 
prairies of Illinois or the West, where patriotism is universal and 
honesty the inherent birthright of every citizen. 

“But in the great cities of the East and West, with their teem- 
ing, struggling, restless thousands, who, tasting liberty for the 
first time, are prone to mistake it for the intoxicating license 
of unreasonable freedom, there are problems that require for 
their just settlement the wisdom and patience of the best citi- 
zenship. 

“Corruption in state and municipal government has too long 
been accepted in this country as a matter of course. There has 
been a growing tendency among men who were otherwise good 
citizens to shirk public duties. They wanted to keep out of poli- 
ties and public life, but in keeping out they made room in both 
places for men who ought to be in jail. 

“Political machines, so-called, have been created in states and 
cities; the franchises and public utilities that were the property 
of the people have been made the circulating medium between 
dishonest politicians and unscrupulous corporations. In the 
large cities of the country the people have been in the habit of 
submitting to bad government until it got beyond the stage of 
endurance, when they would rise up in their might and put the 
other party in power and then go about their private affairs 
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believing, perhaps, that they had done all that good citizens 
could do. 

“Create in any state or municipality the impression that a polit- 
ical pull will pass a bill or pave the way for the payment of an 
unjust claim, and the seeds of political dishonesty have been 
planted deep in fruitful soil, where they will sooner or later 
bring forth a harvest of corruption. Already the impression 
is widespread that the rules of honesty deemed necessary in pri- 
vate business life need not apply to the public service. Too 
many politicians hold that it is legitimate fruit of partisan vic- 
tory to make money out of the public treasury. 

“When the cohesive power of corruption has made political 
influences strong enough to defy public opinion they will oppress 
the business interests they cannot blackmail, and representative 
government is then in danger. 

“The old system of stealing from the public treasury has 
passed away, and the safer and more profitable plan of barter- 
ing political influence for cash or stock in corporations has suc- 
ceeded. But while the politicians have been improving their 
methods the people have been learning some valuable lessons. 
The old method of trying to reform bad government by turning 
out one set of politicians and putting in another set is no longer 
popular. The people are beginning to understand that the gov- 
ernment under which they live, in city or state, is going to be 
all the time pretty much what they make it. If good citizens 
neglect their civic duties the politicians will take the offices and 
everything else that is not chained down. 

“Bad political government may be tolerated for a time, but 
corrupt politics and corporate greed in combination call for 
prompt measures for the protection of the rights of the people. 
The rapid development of the vast resources of this country has 
been in a large measure due to legitimate combination of capital, 
and the man of influence who opposes corporations without 
reason becomes a mere stumbling block in the path of progress. 

“The time is coming, however, when the grant by a state gov- 
ernment of a charter conveying to a corporation special powers 
and privileges will carry with it the right to inspect and regulate 
the business created or carried on under that grant. This can- 
not be a hardship upon legitimate business and it is no more than 
a proper extension of the power and duty of government. 

“A charter creates for a corporation special powers and priv- 
ileges, chief of which is the privilege of seeking the money of 
individuals through the sale of stocks and bonds. The govern- 
ment is bound to protect the property of the corporation, and 
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therefore why should it not be equally bound to exercise due dil- 
igence for the protection of the money of the individual citizen 
that is indirectly invested in the property?” 

When Comptroller Coler was asked at one time how it was pos- 
sible to defeat a political machine, he made a significant reply. 
It is all the more significant, since the Comptroller is himself 
identified with Tammany. He said: 

“There are two ways to defeat a political machine. One way 
is to vote with the machine of the opposing party; the other is 
for the people to nominate candidates for office by direct vote 
at a primary election. One method cripples the machine for a 
time; the other will destroy it.” He gave this additional ad- 
vice to the citizens of New York that if the primary election law 
was amended, so that all nominations shall be by primary elec- 
tion, then it will mean death to the political machines of that 
state and city. “When the people nominate, the game of poli- 
tics will be played in the open.” 

What shall be the future of Comptroller Coler? He may be 
governor of New York state and later available for national pol- 
ities, if he desires. He has started well. He is young and ener- 
getic, with friends among the most substantial and progressive 
citizens. He knows the West, since he was born in Illinois, and 
his horizon is large. He has made a comparatively unobserved 
office a stepping stone to prominence and he has done it all with- 
out that appearance of self-seeking which inspires too many. At 
the end of his present term of office he will probably retire to his 
private business, if the public will allow him to do so. Such men 
es he are, however, so rare in public positions of trust that, in 
spite of the bitter enemies his independent course has aroused, it 
would be a matter for regret if he should not continue in the 
service of the public. 





RAPID ELECTRIC TRANSPORTATION 


By RicHarp STRONG 


ew HE latest plans for the development of rapid transporia- 
tion have in mind a speed of two hundred miles an hour. 
This is no mere imaginary idea of a visionary enthusiast, 
but is now being seriously considered by practical engineers. 
When the American Society of Civil Engineers met at Cape May it 
was addressed by Prof. Oberlin Smith, of Bridgeton, N. J., in 
carefully prepared paper dealing with the recent improvements 
in transportation. He said the time was close at hand when the 
journey from New York to Philadelphia could be made in one- 
fourth the schedule time of the fastest express train. This was 
not a mere flight of imagination, for he proceeded to convince his 
auditors, men of the highest engineering skill and attainments, 
that his statement was easily within the bounds of possibility. 
Prof. Smith has the reputation in the engineering profession 
of being a modest, conservative man, of sound judgment, and an 
2uthority on mechanics. He is president of the Ferracute Ma- 
chine Company, at Bridgeton, N. J., and has given much atien- 
tion to the problems which restrict the speed of railway train 
und has come to the conclusion that the limit of speed by the use 


1 


of steam has been almost reached. Electricity, however, pre- 


sents a force which is restricted only by the ability of the e 


eer to utilize it. Thus, quicker travel is a problem which 
machinist and civil engineer rather than the scientist 
solve. 

“IT would like to clear up a misapprehension that s 
exist in regard to what I said of rapid transit at the C 
convention,” said Prof. Smith in an interview, when aske« 
low space could be annihilated at the rate of three 
minute. “I did not say that rubber-tired locomotives could be 
made to travel two or three times faster than their present speed. 
My reference was to rubber tires on electric cars. Electricity 
will undoubtedly be the motive power used on the railway of 
the near future.” 

Prof. Smith thinks the first railway on which electricity will 
take the place of steam will be built between New York and 


Philadelphia, because of the comparatively short distance, the 
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great travel between the two cities and the large profits to be de- 
rived from such a road. 

“Of course the road would have to be elevated,” he said, “to do 
away with grade crossings, and it would be an air line, for curves 
would not permit of the high rate of speed desired. It would be 
a double or a triple track road, controlled by an automatic elec- 
tric block system. Electric power transmitting stations could 
be located at intervals of twenty or thirty miles. There would 
be no trains, but each car would have its own motor and would 
be run singly. 

“The cars would be two or three times the length of the or- 
dinary railway passenger car, and would be built of steel upon 
the principle recognized in bicycle construction—that of attain- 
ing lightness with strength. The weight of passenger trains in 
proportion to the number of passengers carried is something 
tremendous when you figure it out. This is necessary to keep 
the train from jumping the track. But the feature of the elec- 
tric road that will obviate this is a track which will make de- 
railnient impossible, 

Prof. Smith is too conservative an engineer to fix a definite 
maximum speed-for such an electric road as he describes. There 
are no insurmountable problems in mechanics that would prevent 
cars being run at three miles a minute, but in going much be- 
yond that speed centrifugal force would have to be reckoned 
with, and it is doubtful if wheels could be made that would 
stand the test. 

Such a road will be built, Prof. Smith thinks, just as soon as 
‘apitalists can be convinced that it is a physical possibility and 
is likely to be a financial success. He has studied the engineer- 
ing problems involved and believes he has solved them nearly all, 


but as he is neither a projector nor a promoter of railway 
schemes, it remains for the organizer and the capitalist to de- 
velop the plans he has sketched for the benefit of the members 
of his profession. 


A road such as Prof. Smith describes is already planned to 
connect Philadelphia with Atlantie City. It will run in an air 
line from Gloucester City to the sea, and will be elevated. Its 
length will be about one-half the distance between New York 
and Philadelphia. Single cars are to be run by electricity at a 
speed of more than one hundred miles an hour. The company 
has been organized with $6,000,000 capital, and some of the right 
of way has been secured. Passengers will be whisked down to 
the seashore in one-half the time it takes steam locomotives to 
traverse the distance. 

















AN EDUCATIONAL ARMADA 


By Cyrus HoLpRIDGE 


HE most remarkable expedition in the history of the world 
is the one which has recently been undertaken in behalf 
of the educational interests of Cuba. There have been 

large companies organized for travel and study in foreign fields, 
but never before has there been such a step taken to educate an 
entire people in the arts of civilization. The 1,450 Cuban teachers 
who were carried to Boston on five government transports from 
as many different Cuban ports, were selected out of the total of 
3,500 who were recently appointed by the commission as teachers 
in the Cuban schools. What is even more remarkable than the 
actual plan, is the fact that this great undertaking is being car- 
ried through without any expense to the teachers themselves, 
the entire cost being met by the United States government and 
the friends of Harvard University. It is the most hopeful sign 
which has appeared in all our dealings with the new “colonies,” 
and it is principally due to Alexis E, Frye, the American superin- 
tendent of schools in Cuba, and the hearty co-operation of that 
splendid Governor-General, Leonard Wood. As an evidence that 
much more than mere verbal instruction will be given the Cuban 
teachers, we have the words of President Eliot, who said, in dis- 
cussing the proposition: ‘These Cuban teachers are to receive 
amoral impression. They are to see American civilization on its 
very best side. They are to see how our people live; see our 
manners and customs when we are at work, and when we are at 
ease. I believe that the shortest way of advancing the life, the 
character ,and the institutions of any people is to work through 
the children. It is the children that are to be worked out for 
the growth of the future, for the increase of liberty, for the in- 
crease of happiness and joy.” 

The suggestion of this unique plan was made to President 
Eliot by Superintendent Frye, who is a graduate of the Harvard 
class of °90, and by Ernest L. Conant, of the Harvard class of 
84. a resident of Havana, late last winter. The appointment of 
Superintendent Frye to his present position was a happy thought 
of the present administration. Mr. Frye had set his heart on 
going to the Philippines. He wanted to become an educator 
there rather than in Cuba. He was so determined to go to the 
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ihilippines that he was just on the point of enlisting in the Phil- 
ippine army, since he had failed in having his wishes respected, 
when he received a message from the War Department to wait 
awhile. In the course of a few weeks: he received his appoint- 
to the position of superintendent of Cuban schools, and much 
against his will he accepted. His professional instinct soon 
gained the ascendancy, and he has organized the school system 
of Cuba with remarkable success. He followed American plans, 
and in three months doubled the school attendance. His salary 
was made $4,600 per year, in spite of his request that no salary 
be paid him. His ample personal fortune meets all his needs. 
When it was found necessary to appoint two assistant superin- 
tendents at salaries of $2,400 per year, he succeeded in having 
his own salary reduced to the same figure, in spite of protests 
to the contrary. When he received $4,000 he gave this amount 
away in helping the orphan children and others in need in Cuba, 
and reducing his salary simply reduced the extent of his bene- 
factions. 

This is the kind of a man who is today the superintendent of 
schools in Cuba,—a man so different from the customary type of 
American political hangers-on, who look more to the salaries and 
perquisites of their positions than to filling them acceptably. It 


is not surprising that a man of such a character should have 


aroused the generosity of Harvard University and the United 
States government. 
According to the Cuban law the salaries of the teachers—which 
range from $30 to $75 a month—shall continue through the vaca- 
tion time. and that the teachers shall attend summer schools or 
institutes. The 1.450 selected to go to Harvard will 








be trans- 
ported by the government free of cost, and the expedition wil! be 
accompanied by five surgeons and by several women of distine- 
tion. The university gives the labor of its professors; the Har- 
he use of their rooms to the male teachers; 


and many of the residents of Cambridge will receive the Cuban 


vard students give t 


women into their homes, either gratuitously or at low rates. All 
costs are to be met by the patriotic generosity of the people of 
Massachusetts. 

‘he Cuban teachers will be instructed in three branches-—the 
English language, physical geography, and American history— 
with the privilege of electing a fourth course in botany or in 
kindergarten instruction. For purposes of systematic instrue- 
tion in English the whole visiting body will be divided into forty 


sections of about thirty-six persons each. The forty teachers of 
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these sections will all know some Spanish, being drawn from 
former or present Spanish classes in Harvard and Radcliffe Col- 
leges. In physical geography the lectures will be in Spanish, 
illustrated by the stereopticon, and the classroom instruction 
will be supplemented by afternoon excursions to a dozen differ- 
ent localities in the neighborhood of Boston. The course in his- 
tory will also be given in Spanish, and will include United States 
history and the history of the Spanish colonies in North and 
South America. Special effort will be made to show the slow 
development of free institutions and to point out the vicissitudes 
through which the Central and South American republics have 
passed. 

It is intended to take these Cuban school teachers to Niagara 
Falls, Chicago, Washington, and thence to New York, at the end 
of the six and one-half weeks at Harvard, so that they will! re- 
turn to their homes in Cuba thoroughly enthusiastic for this 
country. 

There are many problems yet to be solved in Cuban school 
affairs, and it is a matter for congratulation that so able a man 
as Mr. Frye is directing their solution. Chief among these prob- 
lems is the relation of the children of white Cubans and those of 


Negroes. These two classes do not mix socially any more in 


Cuba than Americans and Negroes in a large part of our own 
country. Whether separate schools will be necessary for each 
class or not, is a grave question. Another question is that of 
Cuban orphans. The war killed 600,000 natives in eighteen 
months and left their children destitute and suffering. Besides 
these orphans there are the thousands of illegitimates who have 
been left to fight their own way to an existence, by reason of 
the wretched and immoral customs which have heretofore pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. Frve’s task is not an easy one and few can blame him for 
his original intention to flee to the Philippines and thus escape 
the burdens which he has assumed. But he has started rivht 
and his present methods cannot fail to raise up a wiser and bet- 
ter generation than the one which is now in existence. It is a 
matter of regret that religion is not taught in the Cuban schools, 
but this decision has avoided an endless amount of trouble with 
the Catholics and will undoubtedly lead to a far greater attend- 
ance than would otherwise be possible. When the younger 
heads have learned to think, then it will be far easier to instruct 
them in genuine religion than it is now when their minds are 
confused with the idle lisping of the names of saints and the 
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attendance upon masses and all kinds of what is to them, mean- 
ingless religious functions. 

Text-books are furnished to Cuban children free of charge, 
and the school equipment, furniture, maps, book cases, globes, 
blackboards, ete., is of the best, the first large order amounting 
to $550,000. There is yet no local tax for education in the island, 
Uncle Sam meeting the entire expense. 

General Wood is right when he says, in regard to the Cuban 
teachers coming to Harvard: “This is an ideal way in which to 
show an interest in the building up of Cuba.” The result of the 
undertaking should be to plant in every Cuban village a teacher 
who has seen the best side of American life and felt at least a 
touch of the inspiration of American institutions. 








THE FUTURE CHURCH IN AMERICA 


By Bisuop Joun F. Hurst 


[As a fitting climax to two massive volumes on the “History 
of the Christian Church,” Bishop John F. Hurst draws the veil 
and makes some remarkable predictions. The statements are 
all the more valuable since they follow an exhaustive study of 
the Christian church from its earliest foundation down to the 
present time. The various tendencies of religious thought are 
earefully portrayed and the chief actors on the world stage of 
religious activities are presented in their true light and char- 
acter. Through the courtesy of the publishers, Eaton & Mains, 
of New York, Our Day is enabled to present Bishop Hurst’s con- 
clusions to its readers on the future church of America. | 


HAT shall be the character of Christianity in the twen- 
tieth century? Judging the future by the past we may 
say that the historical trend clearly indicates the fol- 

lowing important features: 

The American church will interpret its mission in larger terms, 
It has already taken a leaf from early Methodism and the Salva- 
tion Army, which have taught it that it has a mission to society 
as well as to the individual. This accounts for that notable and 
hopeful development of Christian work, the Institutional church, 
a conception which was embodied in 1890 independently and 
almost simultaneously in three or four different cities. It is de- 
fined by the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, of the Berkeley Temple, Bos- 
ton, in these words: “It is an organization which aims to reach 
jall of the man and all men by all means. In other words, it 
aims to represent Christ on earth in the sense of representing 
Him physically, morally, and spiritually to the senses of the men 
and women who live in the present age....Some general lines 
will be friendliness and sociability, charitable aid, aid to self- 
help; instruction, intellectual and manual; the ministry of music 
and art; religion pure and undefiled; the simple and urgent 
preaching of the deepest and most inspiring truth we can possi- 
bly attain to.” The institutional idea, making the church min- 
ister, as Christ did, to the varied life of man, has been widely 
adopted, sometimes even in rural places, and when carried on in 
the true spirit of Christ and for spiritual ends, has attained re- 
markable success. 
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The precursor of the church in this larger interpretation of its 
mission is the Young Men’s Christian Association. This was 
founded in 1844 by George Williams, then a clerk in a dry goods 
store in London, who gathered a few of his fellows together for 
prayer. From this small beginning this organization has grown 
until it has 5,075 associations and 465,902 members, in the United 
States, Canada, every European country, and in various places in 
Asia, Africa, and Oceanica. It reaches young men from the basis 
of the physical, as well as of the intellectual and spiritual. Two 
of its important branches are the railroad and college depart- 
ments, in which it has achieved notable results. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association, founded in New York in 1873, 
has a similar aim, and has achieved a work similarly noble, fruit- 
ful and abiding. 

The American church will organize its working forces for more 
aggressive service. The thought is taking possession of the 
church that it exists not for itself, but for the world. This use 
of its members for the Kingdom in a large way is a recent thing. 
The organization of woman’s home and foreign missionary so- 
cieties is one of the most important events in church history, and 
dates only from 1834—the most of them, however, within the last 
third of the century. The young people’s societies are more 
recent still, the Christian Endeavor Society in 1881, the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew in 1883, the King’s Daughters in 1886, the 
Epworth League in 1889, the Young People’s Christian Union 
(United Brethren) in 1890, the Baptist Young People’s Union in 
1891, and the Luther League in 1888 (first national convention, 
1895). The Brotherhood of Philip and Andrew (1888) states its 
object in this striking sentence: “Any man can belong to the 
Brotherhood who will promise to pray daily for the spread of 
the kingdom of Christ among young men, and to make an earnest 
effort each week to bring at least one young man within the hear- 
ing of the Gospel.” Societies for men as well as for young men 
are now being organized, such as men’s clubs in local churches, 
the Brotherhood of St. Paul, and the Brotherhood of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, both in 1898. The remarkably rapid 
growth of lodges and secret societies for men, as well as social 
clubs, is not only from che point of view of the church one of the 
most alarming facts to be faced, but is a revelation of a demand 
from the social, fraternal, and intellectual side of human nature 
of which the church must take account. The church will learn 
from its early history that attention to the spiritual needs of 
men should not be divorced from ministries to their varied life, 
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but rather logically includes those ministries. The vain hope of 
men to realize by worldly societies that brotherhood which Christ 
first made a living reality accounts for these organizations so 
pathetically numerous. To that hope and feeling the church 
must appeal in its work for men and by men, and to 1 
it must address itself with a pulpit intelleeiuall) 
membership spiritually alive, and all kinds of 
help and healing of man’s manifold pature. Yo her come 
golden words of her minister in darkest London: 
reformer must go alongside the Christian missicnary 
himself the Christian missionary.” 

The American church, while loyal to tr 
and more emphasis on life. The locsening of dogt 
one of the most remarkable legacies which the ninet 
tury leaves to the twentieth. Even the Roman Catholi 
is moved by this age-spirit. No church has escaped 
cape it. Opinions which caused heresy trials half a 
are now considered conservative indeed. When the An 
fessors were tried for heresy in 1886 it was well 
all that, whatever the merits of that special contest, 
traveled far beyond the terms of the old Andover creed, 
they must subscribe every five years. But although the tri 
not decide the points in dispute its general result was decided 
in favor of the professors. Everywhere the tendency is the sa 
Twenty-five years ago the acceptance of the main results ot 
literary criticism of the Old Testament would have been 
ous to one’s ecclesiastical standing, as witness the rem 
Professor W. Robertson Smith from the chair of Hebrew 
Free Church College, Aberdeen, in 1851; but 
majority of scholars in all 
those results to a greater or 
punity. 

The main conclusions of ¢e 
who are working from the facts a 


t 


isti¢ prepossessions, not only do not 


faith of the church in the divine authority of the O!d Testamer 


Chureh history shows on every page that the ndp 

today on unimportant theological views may be shifted for an- 
other tomorrow. When Professor Beet profoundly modified the 
traditional Methodist treatment of eschatology in his “The Last 
Things,” in 1897, the matter ended i iet investigation, a 
result which shows that one of the mos ‘rvative sections of 


Christendom is determined to pre the ! and not waste 
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its strength in internecine strife over non-essentials. On the 
other hand, a young Canadian scholar, Professor George C. 
Workman, was transferred from the theological to the arts de- 
partment of Victoria University in 1891 on account of his views 
of Messianic Prophecy, though he explained that they were en- 
tirely consistent with an evangelical interpretation, and was re- 
fused reinstatement by a small majority in 1892—an interesting 
instance of colonial conservatism. The new attitude in theolog- 
ical science at once conservative and progressive, holding stanch- 
ly to the Christian foundations, but with open vision to God’s 
every-dawning light, is illustrated in two or three recent books. 

The twentieth century church will seek for union where it can 
be had without prejudice to truth or to effective service. As has 
already been noted, some of the Scotch Presbyterian churches 
have united, and in 1869 the “new school” and “old school” Pres- 
byterian churches in the United States came together. 

All the Methodist churches of Canada are now under the title 
of the Methodist Church, the New Connection uniting with Wes- 
levan Methodists in 1874, and the Methodist Episcopal Primitive, 
and Bible Christian uniting with these in 1883. Conferences for 
the discussion of theological and practical questions have brought 
the various Reformed churches into fraternal communion, which 
has issued in the formation of the Alliance of Reformed Churches 
throughout the world holding the Presbyterian system, which 
held its first general council in Edinburgh in 1877, and its last 
in Washington in 1899. <A like friendly association of all the 
Methodist churches in the world has been consummated, of 
which the fruit is the first ecumenical conference in London in 
1881, the second in Washington in 1891, and the third in London 
in 1901. It is to be devoutly hoped that these union meetings 
for discussion will lead to an organic union for work, as well as 
for an exhibition of that real brotherhood and unity of spirit 
which forms one of the essential prerequisites to the conversion 
of the world. 

In 1886 the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
churches laid down the following platform for the organie union 
or confederation of all churches: 1. The Holy Seriptures the 
only rule of faith. 2. The Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal sym- 
bol, and the Nicene Creed as a statement of Christian belief. 3. 
The two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 4. The 
historic episcopate. The bishops also sent down overtures to 
the various Protestant churches asking for their response. The 
replies they received were, on the whole, distinctly unfavorable 
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to the project. This was due in part to the fact that the fourth 
principle had been interpreted as meaning the practical rejec- 
tion by the Protestant churches of the validity of their min- 
istry, and a reordination according to hierchical and un- 
scriptural assumption underlying the Episcopal theory. It is 
true indeed that the Committee on Christian Union, appointed 
at Lambeth Conference of Bishops in communion with the Angli- 
can Church which met in London in 1888, recommended that the 
fourth principle, while it necessitates the three-fold ministry as 
the normal rule in the future, does not mean the invalidity of 
a presbyterially ordained ministry, or reordination. Their re- 
port, however, was so far from meeting the approval of the con- 
ference that it not only voted it down and substantiated another 
in the terms of the American proposals of 1886, but suppressed 
its publication. Here the matter rests. 

It is evident that the reunion of Protestant Christendom, if it 
comes to pass, must be around Christ and not around the episco- 
pate. History has demonstrated that. But the love of God in 
the heart of believers, and their union in Christ, must eventually 
lead to a manifestation of that union in relation to one another. 
One hundred and fifty independent sects is not an ideal repre- 
sentation of the Christian Brotherhood. The problem of Chris- 
tian Union faces the church of the twentieth century. 














ARBITRATION IN NEW ZEALAND 
By RoGzr CHILWORTH 


ECENTLY it was my privilege to meet a native of New Zea- 
land and learn from him the wonderful story of his coun- 
try and its people. I soon found he had been a great trav- 

eler, and before our conversation ended he said: “New Zealand 
has already settled the questions about which other enlightened 
uations are only dreaming.” These words went with me, and as 
1 thought of how that country avoided any possible monopoly in 
land, how the unemployed were set at work, how government 
life insurance was promoted, how the progressive land tax oper- 
ated, how the progressive income tax was arranged, how old age 
pensions were paid, how women had been enfranchised, how rail- 
roads and telegraphs were owned by the state, how strikes and 
lockouts had been permanently averted, and how every man, wo- 
man and child was prosperous beyond the average in any other 
country, I said, “‘How true were his words.” 

As I contrasted their labor conditions with ours, the more con- 
vinced I became that perhaps New Zealand could point out the 
path of safety to the United States, by which the ever-recurring 
and expensive strikes and lockouts could be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. 

New Zealand enjoys the distinction of being the only spot in 
the wide world where compulsory arbitration laws are in force. 
The great maritime strike of °91, which brought New Zealand, as 


well as Australia to the verge of civil war, and also the appre- 


hensions of a big railroad strike, forced the subject of labor arbi- 
tration directly home upon the people. The Minister of Labor, 
Hon. William Pember Reeves, immediately began the study of all 
arbitration svstems which were then in existence. 
discovered that an arbitration court which had no powers to 
enforce its decisions was practically worthless, and as a conse- 
quence he began to frame a compulsory arbitration measure. 
Mr. Reeves was peculiarly fitted for his task. He had been a 
lawyer, a journalist, a poet and a politician before accepting his 
position as Minister of Labor. These four callings had given his 
mind the proper equipoise to deal with the difficult situation. 
He started out with the line of thought that union labor and 
associations of employers were ends to be sought rather than 
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discouraged. He realized that trades unions by their efforts and 
sacrifices increased wages and bettered the conditions under 
which labor was performed. He saw, what employers in Eng- 
land and America are just beginning to see, that associations 
of employers in the different lines of manufacturing industries 
are necessary in order to prevent ruinous cutting of rates and 
the consequent degradation of the toiler. In the United States 
the trust is swallowing whole industries and threatening the 
freedom of employees. This is guarded against in New Zea- 
land by the encouragement given to employers’ associations. 
After Mr. Reeves had grasped the desirability of union labor 
and associations of employers, he proceeded to build up a method 
of procedure so plain that the most ignorant employe could un- 
derstand it, and so free from technicality that a plain day laborer 
could sit upon the board with perfect ease. Boards of concilia- 
tion were made the first step, one for each of the six provinces. 
This was the procedure for voluntary arbitration, with no public- 
ity and no investigation, if parties accepted the conclusions of 
this board. The board was composed of an equal number of 
employers and employees and in the settlement of any question 
experts could be called by either side to give their testimony. 
If the differences between the two parties could not be recon- 
ciled, the state stepped in and said, “You must arbitrate.” This 
was the second step which Mr. Reeves conceived to be necessary. 
At this point the law required, first, compulsory publicity; sec- 
ond, compulsory reference to disinterested party; and, third, 
compulsory obedience to the law’s awards. This was all accom- 
plished by the single Arbitration Court of New Zealand which is 
composed of two chosen by the employers, two chosen by the 
employees, and the judge of the Supreme Court of New Zea- 
land, who has the right to the casting vote should there be a tie. 
Every precaution was taken by Mr. Reeves to make his sys- 
tem of arbitration cheap, expeditious and untechnical. And he 
provided that while the matter was being considered by the Con- 
ciliation Board or the Court of Arbitration that the work must 
go on without interruption. The findings of the board or court 
was fixed to go even back of the time when intervention was 
invoked, since at any time within six weeks after workingmen 
have struck or employers locked out, either one can go to the 
arbitration board and secure award. The employer could not 
discharge his men and get new ones, since the old men thus 
discharged could get redress from the court within the six weeks. 
The court insists that when work grows slack that it be divided 
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among all the men rather than a few. Residents are to be em- 
ployed before outsiders. A minimum wage is fixed for the or- 
dinary worker and provision made for those who cannot earn 
so much. Non-unionists at work must not be discharged. Em- 
ployers can use the law to protect themselves from the compe- 
tition of the minority and they are thus enabled to make future 
contracts with confidence. 

These are but a few of the many excellent features of the meas- 
ure which Mr. Reeves framed. He did not have an easy time, 
however, in getting this measure adopted. The people on both 
sides did not like the compulsory idea. The bill was debated 
through three sessions of Parliament and twice thrown out by 
the upper house. Finally it was enacted in 1894 almost without 
opposition, to go into effect in 1895. 

The first case under the new law was tried before a concilia- 
tion board in 1896. About sixty cases have since come before the 
conciliation boards and more than two-thirds of them were car- 
ried up to the Court of Arbitration. In nearly every instance 
the findings of the conciliation board were sustained and put 
into effect. With one insignificant exception there has been no 
strike or lockout in New Zealand since the measure became a 
law. The different decisions of the court have interpreted 
clearly and established precedents which will constantly lessen 
the number of the appeals. 

An important amendment to the arbitration law was enacted 
after it had been fully tested, and so universal was the satis- 
faction with the law that the amendment passed without oppo- 
sition. 

Under the operations of the law the necessity for legislation 
in regard to the employment of women and children came up 
and these difficult problems have since been adjusted. 

An eight-hour day, a half holiday on a week day and a free 
Sunday are the regulations governing all employed by the gov- 
ernment or by private parties. And yet in spite of such regu- 
lations restricting hours of employment, New Zealand exported 
in 1898, produce, for the most part agricultural, at the rate of 
$75 per head. According to the census an average of fifteen acres 
of land are owned per capita, twenty-six sheep per capita, one 
and one-half cattle per capita, $92 per capita deposited in the 
ordinary banks, and $36 per capita in savings banks. It is not 
so surprising that with such universal prosperity the 800,000 
population has a death rate often under 10 per 1,000 inhabitants 
in a year. 

















OUR AMERICAN DESTINY 


By JosepH HENRY CROOKER 


HEN the boy on the playground learns to use his fists 

and discovers his physical superiority, unless rooted in 

a noble inheritance and wisely taught, he is in danger 
of becoming a bully. The crisis of life arrives when a young man 
suddenly enters upon a large fortune. The critical problem then 
is, Will he use this great power to serve high ideals or to gratify 
base passions? When the martyr age is over and the church 
becomes prosperous, how often it becomes first worldly and then 
worthless. With both nations and individuals the real success 
comes after the apparent success, when the power won and the 
grace achieved are righteously used. The highest victory follows 
the conquest of the world, when self-mastery marks the loftier 
heroism. Many men are saved by their seeming defeats, and 
others are destroyed by their triumphs. The greatest glory that 
issued from our Civil War was the restraint which we put upon 
ourselves when final success came to our arms. We smote not 
the fallen foe, but soon restored to him his citizenship. 

Let us, guided by these great truths, indulge in sober reflec- 
tions upon the recent happenings in our national life. We lis- 
tened to tales of Cuban suffering until our hearts moved us to 
action. We now discover what many long ago surmised, that the 
insurgents have been a feeble folk and the Cuban republic a 
paper government. But it was no mistake that American sympa- 
thy ripened into war with Spain. We nobly put ourselves under 
a double bond. We declared our high intent that this should be 
solely a war for humanity, and we solemnly pledged ourselves to 
refrain from conquest, having no other aim than to free a 
wretched people from Spanish misrule and barbarity. 

Then came, not in Cuban, but on Asiatie waters, Admiral 
Dewey’s wonderful May day performance—heroically bold and 
brave in design, surprising in his immunity from loss and equally 
surprising in the complete destruction of his enemy. A unique 
victory that, in some respects, stands alone on the page of his- 
tory. It was remarkable in itself, but even more wonderful in 
the great and numerous effects produced. We discovered our 
own navy; the suddenly awakened patriotism blossomed in flags 
over all our land; foreign nations instantly recognized in us a 
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great world-power, of which in the future they must take 
account. 

In our intoxication of patriotic pride, we doubled up our fist and 
shook it in the face of the world and cried: “Be careful, there, 
for we can lick anybody!” We began at once to talk somewhat 
wildly about an Anglo-American alliance, by which the Saxon 
would be able to give orders to all peoples. We began to feel an 
imperative impulse for widespread colonization. We began to 
swell with imperial ambitions. We began to imagine that Prov- 
idence calls us to a great national task in the Orient. Our san- 
guine orators and optimistic editors assume that all these 
islands, near at hand and afar, are already in our possession, 
when we have as yet hardly landed on their shores. They assume 
that we are to govern these peoples, whereas our own pledge 
binds us to an opposite policy, and the wishes of these peoples 
are at present unknown. And our fiery patriots, tearing in 
pieces Washington’s Farewell Address and throwing the frag- 
ments to the winds, loudly plead: ‘Let us crawl out of our shell, 
renounce our isolation and go forth into the world and be some- 
body.” And by the same breath we hear these strangely incon- 
gruous ambitions expressed: “Let us fatten on the products of 
foreign lands and let us, under God, civilize these strange peo- 
ples!” Curious combination of greed and piety. 

The time is surely at hand for clear thought and earnest 
speech. Let us remember that often those are the greatest 
heroes and the noblest patriots who resist a popular but unwise 
enthusiasm. Let us not be tempted into false policies by the 
glitter of brilliant but base ideals. Let us not be led astray by 
mistaken notions respecting what is demanded of us by our grat- 
itude to army and navy. Let us not be diverted from the high- 
way of our real service to mankind by an imperialism, antagonis- 
tic to the genius of our government and harmful to the best in- 
terests of humanity. 

The war in which we are now engaged is justifiable, if prose- 
cuted in the spirit that spoke in its declaration. We shall de- 
throne ourselves and injure the causes of liberty throughout the 
world, if we forget the interests of humanity for which we took 
up arms, and allow greed for land or passion for glory to sup- 
plant the original motive and shape our actions. An increase of 
army and navy is probably necessary, even if we still find our 
manifest destiny in the old familiar paths at home. But it is 
not necessary to engage in conquest or colonization in order 
adequately to appreciate or honor our brave heroes. No Amer- 
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ican citizen will hamper our government by petty criticism or 
lukewarm patriotism. Let partisan differences be ignored until 
this strife culminates in victory. No loyal American, and we 
are all loyal Americans, will fail to give abundant praise and 
reward to our sailors and soldiers. But let us remember that 
they exist for the good of the nation, and not the nation for the 
glory of our military establishment. It is not a wise patriotism 
that pleads for a new national policy because it is necessary in 
order to give our army and navy a wider field. If we yield to 
such an ambition the glory and power of republican institutions 
will at once decline and we shall fail as a nation in the things 
by which we alone can bless the world. 

We hear it said that these islands must be taken to satisfy 
the colonizing impulse, which is the strongest and noblest of 
national ambitions. But what is urged is as far from a true 
system of colonization, as practiced by Great Britain in Australia 
or Canada, as the East is from the West. The plan proposed 
would not give us a “colony,” a kindred swarm carrying our 
own traditions and policies to new lands, but instead a vast mass 
of aliens to be governed as dependents. These territories are 
not needed for occupancy by our surplus population. We have 
no such surplus; these islands teem with barbarism; the zone in 
which they lie is not favorable to republican institutions; the 
people inhabiting them are not possible American citizens; the re- 
ligion which they possess, paganism veneered with Romanism, 
presents an insurmountable obstacle to democratic ideas. Every 
individual added to our population, who is incapable of being a 
true American citizen, is a source of weakness and a menace to 
our prosperity. Our dangers are today great enough from the 
multitude of ignorant foreigners already within our boundaries. 
Every argument, industrial and otherwise, for the exclusion of 
the Chinese, holds good with added force against the inclusion of 
these islanders. 

There are people who declare that nothing can resist the Amer- 
ican demand for territorial expansion and that those who oppose 
it are traitors. This may be true, and though partially true, 
the policy may nevertheless be unfortunate and disastrous. It 
would certainly be wiser to discuss the problem calmiy rather 
than to hide behind the assumed purpose of Providence and call 
opponents hard names. To liken the present demand for distant 
islands to the acquisition of contiguous and practically unoc- 
cupied American lands is to leave behind both logic and veracity. 


Men carelessly say: ‘‘We would disgrace our heroes unless we 
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use our army to hold permanently what our navy has captured.” 
But is there no disgrace in violating a national pledge? Our 
heroes have died in vain if we renounce and abandon our national 
ideals in a moment of thoughtless enthusiasm and substitute 
motives of conquest for the motives of humanity, which animated 
us at the beginning. Let us not put ourselves in the humiliat- 
ing position, where greedy tyrants who subject the good of man 
to military despotism shall be able to say: ‘Tht boastful repub- 
lic has become like one of us!” 

Eminent statesmen are declaring: ‘The roar of Dewey’s can- 
non is the voice of God calling us to a larger work of civiliza- 
tion.” It is said that we have become responsible for these far- 
off peoples. We are warned that we must not shirk our solemn 


duty. We are told that our moral obligation demands that we 
take possession of these lands. This is not the first time that 
man has mistaken the pleadings of his own selfishness for the 
voice of God or put the mask of piety over the face of base ambi- 
tion. The argument has an unsavory smell. ‘These pleadings 


are the well-worn speech by which adventurers have always jus- 
tified their violence. JI cannot see that the destruction of Spanish 
ships makes us any more responsible for Manila than for Mada- 
gascar. If that victory is a divine providence, let us look nearer 
home for our field of service. The voice of God that I hear pleads 
for the redemption of our cities from the “Boss,” the destruction 
of intemperance, the expulsion of monopolistic lobbyists from 
legislative halls, the putting down of lynching, and the liberation 
of laborers from industrial oppression. If God is calling us to 
duty as a great world-power, our true preparation for that high 
office lies, not in asuming charge of millions of distant and dis- 
cordant races, but in freeing ourselves from the numerous bar- 
barisms that afflict and threaten our nation. 

A wise patriotism certainly finds no justification for this pro- 
jected revolution in our national policy. Instead it finds here 
difficulty, danger and disaster. A democratic government is 
homocentric. It unfolds and rules from within. Its authority 
is located in the individual. Its ideals and methods assume that 
-ach man will take care of himself. Therefore, our civic machin- 
ery is not adapted to the management of dependent and servile 
peoples. From this reason, mainly, we have done poorly by our 
Indian tribes. What is proposed is to multiply the burden and 
intensify the problem a hundred fold. And the reflex action, 
upon our nation, of participation in a task so alien to the duties 
of American citizenship, would be infinitely harmful. The train- 
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ing that it would give would all be in the wrong direction. It 
would “deamericanize” all those involved in the experiment. The 
machinery necessary for such duties would be foreign to our 
constitution. It would foster habits opposed to our national 
spirit. These experiences abroad would flow back to us, not as 
an enriching, but as a disorganizing, influence. These lands do 
not represent strategic positions, but posts of danger. Their 
peoples would tax our energies without adding to our resources. 
Resistance to this project is not the evidence of a low and flabby 
national spirit, but the proof of a wise and abundant patriotism. 

A distinguished American statesman has recently called upon 
us to abandon our isolation and renounce our faith in the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Farewell Address of Washington. Because 
I believe in progress, I would be the last one to advocate a slavish 
reverence for the words of Washington or any one else. But it is 
just as unwise to reject teachings simply because they are old. I 
can find nothing in our present conditions to invalidate those 
principles which have so long shaped our ideals and actions. The 
exploit of Perry many years ago in Japanese waters did not 
change the American policy, nor is there anything in Dewey’s 
victory to necessitate a revolution in our national ideal. It seems 
to me that Mr. Olney is wrong when he charges us with isolation. 
As a people we have been very much abroad in the world, and in 
the noblest and most effectual way. Who have traveled so widely 
or wisely as Americans? We have sent great numbers of stu- 
dents to foreign universities. Thousands of devoted missionaries 
have gone from our shores to distant lands. We are enriching 
our life from every source; we are pouring out our life and shed- 
ding our influence upon every race and tribe. What greater good 
can we do to the world than by these peaceful services? We 
should arrest our own development and diminish our influence by 
stepping down from this pedestal and meddling in the affairs of 
distant nations and assuming charge of Asiatic peoples. 

There are overwhelming reasons against an imperial policy. 
A great crisis with innumerable complications is imminent in the 
Orient. We can best help ourselves and humanity by standing 
apart from it. Any diplomatic service that we could render 
those eastern peoples would be insignificant. But to slip from 
our impregnable position as the representative of democracy and 
lose ourselves in corrupting and perplexing entanglements with 


semi-civilized peoples would be a calamity to mankind. All the 


moral obligations resting upon us draw us in the opposite direec- 
tion. Our very duties to those lands demand from us another 
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course. Our path of helpfulness does not run that way. Nor is 
that the highway to our own greatness. Men are thoughtlessly 
shouting today: “Let us have an empire on which the sun never 
sets!” But far worse than an empire on which the sun does not 
set is an imperialism on which the Sun of Righteousness has 
ceased to rise. And when we consider that vast opportunities 
for greed and corruption (aggravating our present evils) involved 
in the scheme proposed, is there not enough in the frightful pros- 
pect to restrain us from such ambitions? 

Certainly i am neither pessimist nor alarmist. I am an intense 
patriot. I believe mightily in the American idea. The national 
sentiment is to me a religious passion. But I recognize that we 
stand on the threshold of a momentous crisis. The temptations 
of victory are always dangerous. Our patriotism has been in- 
flamed. We love our native land and we are intensely ambitious 
for national greatness. The plea that we become a great world- 
power intoxicates our pride. The exhortation that we become 
the friend and helper of benighted peoples arouses our philan- 
thropic impulse. It is so hard to resist the contemptuous charge 
of being unpatriotic and impeding the glory of our nation. It is 
so easy to fall in line with a popular enthusiasm that promises 
innumerable blessings. 

3ut I believe that the true American citizen, on mature retiec- 
tion, will reach a wise conclusion, as in our days of trial in the 
past. He will insist that we can serve the world best by still 
remaining loyal to the American ideal. He will insist that we 


‘an become the greatest missionary among the nations by keep- 
ing free from distant entanglements and by perfecting at home 
our republican institutions. He will insist that it is the truest 
nationalism to resist the temptation of conquest. He will insist 
that the glory of America is assured, not by assuming control 


of alien peoples, but by enriching and ennobling our own citizen- 
ship. He will insist that the voice of God that speaks in the roar 
of our victorious guns does not call us to dominion on foreign 
shores. Its message is this: As you have won these victories 
while true to the American ideal, march still in the same high- 
way, for to turn aside is to barter these blessings for burdens 
that crush and gains that corrupt. And when the American cit- 
izen is finally heard from, he will insist that we serve America 
best by living our best life here, and that America serves the 
world best by perfecting our republican institutions. 

















THE CHINESE BARBARIANS 
By Wi .is C. Nosie, M. D. 
of the American Board Mission, Pao Ting Fu 


N a letter recently published in the Boston Transcript I called 
attention to the fact that the origin of the present anti- 
foreign outbreak in North China is not sporadic, but is the 

outcome of a long series of events which are bearing their legit- 
imate fruits. The soil of China seems peculiarly favorable to 
the birth and growth of secret societies, and these societies have 
always been the medium through which anti-foreign movements 
have been started. In an article like this, it is impossible to 
discuss in detail all of the causes which have brought about such 
an intense dislike and hatred for foreigners as a class. But I 
shall endeavor to show that the current of anti-foreign feeling 
and thought has been fostered and strengthened by these socie- 
ties, the leaders of which in almost every case, perhaps in every 
case, are men of the literary class who, as a rule, have been dis- 
appointed through failure to secure office. 

Of all classes in China, this is the most conservative and hard- 
est with which to deal. Stanch Confucianists, they are intensely 
opposed to every applied method of modern thought and schol- 
arship. That which answered for the China of Confucius, Men- 
cius and other sages is good enough for the China of today, and 
immeasurably better than anything the western barbarian has 
to offer. These men teach the common people that foreigners 
are devils of the worst sort, satyrs too horrible in character to 
mention; that the sanctity of womanhood and of the home are 
things unknown to us; that children are killed and their eves, 
lungs, hearts, livers and other organs are used as medicines. 
The utterances and writings of these men are scattered broad- 
sast over the land. The pernicious and baleful anti-foreign pam- 
phlets of the notorious ex-official Chow Han of the province of 
Honan were largely responsible for the outbreak against foreign- 
ers by the members of the “Elder Brother” Society (Ko-Lao 
Hui) throughout central China in 1892, and also for the mas- 
sacre of the missionaries at Ku Cheng, near Foochow, a few 
years later, by members of the “Vegetarian” Society (Tsai Li 


Hui). 
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Not only have these societies been the mediums for the ex- 
pression of anti-foreign feelings and outbreaks, but they have 
also been the channels through which various attempts at revolu- 
tions and rebellions against the government have been made, and. 
for this latter reason, they are under the ban of the government, 
and it is the duty of officials to root them out and punish their 
leaders wherever found. 

It is often said that the missionaries in China are responsible 
for these outbreaks. More than once during the past fortnight 
articles have appeared in some of our daily papers asserting that 
the present trouble is due to the missionaries, and that these 
outbreaks would never occur if these good, but misguided and 
imprudent people would remain at home and devote their ener- 
gies to their own affairs, instead of interfering in the religious 
beliefs of the Chinese. Nothing more unjust to an army of 
noble men and women, who represent the best thought and cul- 
ture of our churches, and of our civilization, could be said. The 
ehurches, schools, seminaries, colleges, dispensaries and_ hos- 
pitals which they have established and which they maintain are 
a part of the religious work of the churches of this and of other 
Christian lands, and for these carping critics to affirm that our 
churches, which represent a goodly portion of the intellectuality 
and intelligence of our land and other lands, have no right to send 
their missionaries to China to propagate the Christian faith, is 
too absurd to admit of discussion. It is admitted that occasion- 
ally a person may be sent to the mission field who does not pos- 
sess all the qualifications necessary to make a successful mis- 
sionary, by which I mean good mental capacity and plenty of 
“sanctified” common sense. When this happens the individua 
is quickly invited to retire from the field to make room for som 
one who does possess the necessary qualifications. It is said, and 
it probably is true, that in some matters, such as the assumption 
of official rank and the protection of their converts in lawsuits 
the Roman Catholic missionaries have incurred the ill will of the 
mandarinate and of the common people; but to say that these 
are the causes of the present widespread dislike for foreigners 
would be the ignoring of other causes far more potent and wide- 
reaching in influence and in bearing on the present situation. 

Some two years ago the attention of western powers was drawn 
toward China by a remarkable series of edicts, written by the 


young Emperor Kuang Hsu, calling for many reforms through- 


out the empire, calling for changes in the time-honored literary 


examinations, the establishment of normal schools for western 
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learning in every provincial capital, a knowledge of mathematics 
being required in the examination for the much-coveted bach- 
elor’s degree. Reforms were demanded in the various govern- 


ment boards at Pekin, the right of every subject to become a 
Christian, and many more of a startling character. The more 
progressive among the younger officials, chief of whom was Kang 
Yu Wei, formed the now famous Reform Club, whose object was 
the education of the masses and the gradual breaking away from 
the ancient methods of government and the adoption of modern 
ideas and ways. It seemed as if the day of China’s awakening 
and regeneration had really dawned, and that an era of new life 
and prosperity was to be hers under the rule of the voung em- 
peror. 

The manner in which young men of the literary class flocked to 
the missionaries and to others, begging for instruction in Eng- 
lish and in the various branches of modern learning was remark- 
able. The Reform Club sent its literature broadcast throughout 
the country—its influence, backed by that of the young emperor, 
grew in Pekin. Suddenly there came the coup of the Dowager 
Empress—the Emperor was deposed, the Reform Club was closed 
by an edict, and consternation and dismay were hurled into its 
midst by the arrest and summary decapitation of its leading 
members. Kang Yu Wei, originator and promoter of the reform 
movement, and who influenced the Emperor in his reform edict, 
received a timely warning from the Emperor, and, with a price 
upon his head, succeeded in making his escape from the capital, 
and from the country. 

The resumption of power by the Dowager Empress came as a 
bolt of thunder from a clear sky. Dismay filled the hearts of all 
friends of the reform movement. The old order of things was 
speedily restored; reaction was complete and instantaneous 
The Dowager Empress recalled to oftice many of the old officials 
noted for their conservatism and hatred for western innovations. 

Kang Yi, a manchu, became one of her most trusted advisers. 
He was sent as her special commissioner to the southern prov- 
inces. His coming filled the mandarinate with fear and appre 
hension, especially those known to have been favorable to 1 
plans of the reformers. Wherever he went magnificent reeep 
tions and sumptuous feasts were given him. His favor was 
sought by means of costly presents. Enormous sums of money 
were contributed and sent to his royal mistress. His word made 
and unmade the highest ofticials, and after effectually “squeez 


ing” the provinces he returned to Pekin, haughty and arrogant 
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in mien, feared by his associates and in greater favor with the 
Dowager Empress, who conferred on him the highest honors. 

lie was made President of the Board of War, and, probably by 
his advice, the Dowager Empress ordered General Tung Fu 
Hsiang to bring his army of ten thousand Mohammedan soldiers 
to Pekin from the far western province of Kansu, where they 
had successfully quelled an uprising against the government. 
This is the general who openly boasted two years ago that, 
given the opportunity, his soldiers would drive every “foreign 
devil” into the sea, and whose soldiery became such a menace to 
the foreign ministers at Pekin that they threatened to bring a 
sufficient force of foreign troops to guard the legations, if these 
troops were not removed from the neighborhood. 

Ilis soldiers were those who wrecked the mission of the Roman 
Catholics at Paotingfu, and so severely beat Pere Dumont, the 
priest in charge, just two years ago, and who heralded their 
arrival at Pekin during the following fall, by a dastardly attack 
on the railway engineers at Lu Kou Chiao, when they nearly 
killed Mr. Cox, the English engineer in charge of the fine rail- 
way bridge in process of building at that place. Mr. Cox is the 
engineer who also built the famous bridge across the Lan river 
on the Tien Tsin, Shan hai Kuan railroad line. These same sol- 
diers a few days ago murdered the Chancellor of the Japanese 
legation at Pekin. 

Jung Lu, another Manchu, was appointed viceroy at Tien Tsin, 
and shortly afterwards was recalled to Pekin and placed in com- 
mand of all the imperial troops. Li Hung Chang, who had been 
somewhat in the background through the displeasure of the 
young Emperor, was again brought forward by the Dowager 
Empress and sent to Canton as the viceroy of Kuang Tung prov- 
ince. His course in the events which have precipitated the pres- 
ent outbreak seems to have been non-committal, although he 
appears to have retained the confidence of the Dowager Empress 
and to have been her mediatory with the ministers at Pekin be- 
fore his removal to Canton. 

The results of the Dowager Empress’ reactionary policy soon 
became apparent, her hostility toward westerners and western 
improvements became more noticeable and the entire North 
seemed ripe for trouble. This was further increased by the poor 
harvests and misery of the people. Just at this time a combina- 
tion of circumstances seemed to be bringing matters to a crisis. 
The Russian occupation of Port Arthur and the cession of Wei 
Hai Wei to Great Britain, were events which alarmed and in- 
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censed the people. But this was not all. The murder of two 
German Roman Catholic priests in the province of Shantung 
gave Germany a pretext to seize and hold the port of Chiao Chou, 
which she fortified and garrisoned with troops. France was also 
naking encroachments on the southwestern borders, and Italy 
Was pressing for mining and railway concessions to the west of 
Pekin and insisting on the cession of San Men. Is it to be won- 
dered that the people were filled with alarm and with hatred for 
the foreign devils who were stealing their country? 

‘this was the situation one year ago, when we began to hear 
rumors of anti-foreign outbreaks against the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Missions in Northwestern Shantung. A secret 
society calling themselves the ‘Ta Tao Hai,” or “Great Sword 
Society,” began persecuting native Christians—burning chapels, 
homes, and, in some instances adding murder to their other 
deeds of violence. As the movement spread, they began openly 
to recruit and to drill, calling themselves the “Yi Ho Chuan” or 
“Boxers.” A more literal rendering of this name would be “The 
Fists of Righteous Harmony,” or, in other words, the Fists 
Clenched in Righteous Harmony to drive out the Western In- 
vader. Their banners have this significant inscription, “*Pao Hua 
Mieh Yang,” which is rendered as meaning, “Protect the Dynasty, 
Exterminate the Foreigners.” Yu Hsien, the former governor of 
Shantung, is said to be the organizer and head of this society, 
and he is considered largely responsible for the outbreak, al- 
though it is probable that the spark which he kindled has grown 
into a flame far beyond his expectations or wishes. 

The early history of the movement is briefly summed up. In- 
terference beginning in July of last vear, with the stations of 
the London Mission, the American Board’s mission station at 


Pang Chia Chuang, and the stations of the Roman propaganda; 


open and unmolested recruiting and drilling with the avowed 
purpose to drive all foreigners out of the country; and threats 
that they would attack and destroy the large and populous 
foreign settlement at Tien Tsin. It is a fact that this movement 
was well known in North China fully a vear ago and that fre- 
quent warnings were given the foreign ministers at Pekin of its 
existence, and of its avowed purpose. 

The responsibility now rests wholly with the Chinese govern- 
ment, which could have easily controlled and prevented the 
movement at its outset had it so desired. 
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Member of Central Filipino Committee 


OD ALMIGHTY knows how unjust is the war which the 

imperial arms have provoked and are maintaining against 

our unfortunate country! If the honest American pa- 
triots could understand the sad truth of this declaration, we are 
sure they would, without the least delay, stop this unspeakable 
horror. And, that they may have a just understanding of it, we 
entreat them to hear our voice, to meditate on our exhortations 
and to weigh our statements against the misrepresentations 
under which imperialism seeks to conceal its designs. Turn not 
away from our prayer, Americans, but listen, and give judg- 
ment according to reason and conscience. 

We, the Filipinos, are a civilized, progressive and peace-loving 
people. Many impartial writers and speakers have testified that 
we are advanced in civilization, that we are capable of improve- 
ment, that many of our people for two centuries have enjoyed 
the advantages of university education, that the number of illit- 
erates among our people is small, and that as artists, scientists, 
magistrates, generals and dignitaries of the church, the sons of 
the Philippines have distinguished themselves greatly and have 
achieved many positions of eminence, especially so in Spain. 
That we are progressive, was well shown by the conduct of our 
whole country when, at the time of the capitulation of the city 
of Manila, the inhabitants of our islands, supposing themselves 
to have entered upon a career of national independence that was 
to be assured to them by the United States government, instead 
of abandoning themselves to any revolutionary fever and excess, 
established with careful thought and scrupulous regard for jus- 
tice a prudent government which respected all rights created 
legitimately; they convoked a Congress whose legislative work 
has not been justly criticised by anybody; they reorganized the 
administrative machinery which had been disturbed by recent 
struggles: telegraphs, railroads and means of communication 
began to work regularly; we had adopted the electric light in 
some of our towns; and we had established a new university, 
four high and several primary schools. In brief, the new nation 
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had entered upon a path of progress which already promised 
a bright future. All this progress the imperialists have <is- 
turbed; all this progress have they destroyed. 

For proofs that we love peace, we ask you to remember the 
story of our relations with Spain. For three hundred years our 
country has been at the mercy of Spanish domination; we were 
the subjects of that monarchy; the government of that nation 
denied us any voice in the enactment of remedial legislation; 
they denied us representation in the Spanish Cortes. They al- 
lowed themselves to be directed by the most reactionary ele- 
ments, and took counsel chiefly from the friars who souglit to 
estrange the mother country from us and to deny us the bless- 
ings of liberty, so that they might the more completely exploit 
us at their will. They denied us freedom of the press, restricted 
the right of peaceable assembly and violated the security of our 
homes. They created the so-called administrative process (ex- 
pedientes gubernativos); so that, often, without hearing and 
without trial the most peaceable citizen was snatched from his 
house and condemned to the miseries of banishment. In brief, 
the Spanish government, whose despotic cruelty American im- 
perialism now imitates, and in some respects surpasses, denied 
to us many of the liberties which you were already enjoying 
when, under pretext of oppression, you revolted against British 
domination. 

Notwithstanding these great wrongs we submitted quietly, con- 
fining our protests to earnest prayers for reparation; such was 
our love of peace. Only when we became convinced that our re- 
quests were absolutely disregarded, that the most worthy of- 
ticials were removed from office, even those of eminent character, 
when it was made known that they had manifested even a slight 
sympathy for us, when we had lost every hope of peaceful rem- 
edy and all faith in the oft-promised liberal reforms, only then 
it was that the armed protest, the Philippine revolution, the most 
justifiable of all revolutions, began. It was an uprising void of 
every feeling of hatred and revenge toward Spain, the country 
that we respected and loved; it was a revolt against her bad 
covernment, just as we now revolt, not against America, whose 
power and greatness we recognize, and whose justice we still 
hope to see proven, but against her unworthy rulers. Those 
who tell you that we are an adventurous and seditious people, 
ready to go to war at the least pretext, basely deceive you in this 
as in many other calumnies invented by the imperialists. If, 


vesterday, we fought against Spain, and, today, are resisting 
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, even though sure to be vanquished, it is be- 
cause we have been forced as a last resort to an unequal and 
bloody war for the attainment of an aspiring people’s legitimate 
ambition. Thus we can repeat proudly and with the firmness 
of one who carries the truth on his lips and in his heart, that if 
our character and culture entitle us to independence, still more 
do we show ourselves entitled to it by the high motives which 
have always inspired our resistance. Why, then, do you deny us 
liberty? Why, forgetful of all your history and the noble pre- 
cepts of your illustrious forefathers, are you fighting against 
the cause of independence, of progress and of justice, which is 
our cause? What has come to pass between you and us that 
should cause you to permit this incredible and monstrous war 
to be waged against us? 

When you declared war against Spain you proclaimed to the 
world at large that you had appealed to arms only in order to 
free oppressed peoples; and when your flag waved before the 
coasts of the Philippines on powerful vessels which easily ce- 
stroyed the weak fleet of the enemy, it was an emblem of liberty 
then. Your diplomatic tepresentatives invited the most famous 
of our Filipino leaders, Hon. KE. Aguinaldo, to an offensive 
alliance against those whom you represented to us as a “com- 
mon enemy,” in order that by vanquishing them, we might 
achieve our aspirations for peace and happiness. It was theu 
that your idol, Admiral Dewey, and your distinguished generals. 
Merritt and Anderson, treated us as friends and allies, saving 
sincerely that we were fit for independence, even more so, as 
the Admiral asserted, than the Cubans, to Whom you have with 
equity promised it. It was then that the flag of the new Philip- 
pine nation waved in the shadow of the Stars and Stripes at 
Manila Bay. It was then that the independence of the Philip- 
pines was proclaimed at Cavite, within range of your cannons. 
without any opposition, and in almost the very words of your 
immortal Declaration. It was then that your soldiers hailed the 
new nation, while ours were cheering the American liberator 
It was then, to save your cause, since you had assured us that 
your cause embraced our freedom, that the Filipinos gave their 
blood for you in your fight against a valiant and obstinate ene- 


my, and at the same time placed in your reach all available re- 


sources and aid. You were at that moment almost at the point 


of breaking into hostilities with another nation which had man- 
ifested her sympathy for Spain by attempting to bar at Subig 


Bay the course of what vou vourselves had called “an arniv of 
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liberation.” This was the hour of the beautiful fiction; now we 
seem to have come to the time of the bitter reality, the cruel 
disenchantment. Then we were received and treated as allies; 
now we are scourged back into the mountains and denied every 
right except that of fighting the very flag in whose beneficent 
shadow we had expected to find freedom and happiness. 

From the outset our country took sides with the United States 
in the war with Spain, and we marched proudly with your sons 
as comrades in arms, as soldiers in the same cause, to victory. 
At all times during that war, and for months afterward, the 
civil, military and naval authorities of the United States caused 
us to hope for independence. Papers and pamphlets advocating 
this ideal were published in Manila under the protection of the 
United States authorities; with their consent the revolutionary, 
army had been conquering the Spanish positions and establish 
ing in them provincial governments dependent on that of the 
Philippine republic. America was then a great republic, releas- 
ing the Cubans and the Filipinos from the iron grasp of an im- 
perial government and conducting them to emancipation and 
freedom; and our people hailed the Stars and Stripes as an em- 
blem of freedom, as the token of liberty for the living and the 
badge of honor for the patriots dead. With renewed energy, 
with proud alacrity, with fearless determination they pressed 
on, side by side with your noble sons, to the end. What reward 
did we get? Did the expected freedom come to us? No! As 
a requittal for our sacrifices and as a reward for our loyalty, 
subjugation is offered to us instead of freedom. We may have 
a colonial government of the United States, administered in a 
foreign language, instead of the colonial government of Spain. 
which, at least, was administered in a ianguege already known 
to us and which we have made ours. We are to have a colonia} 
government which will deny us the citizenship of its nation. In 
spite of their imperialistic tendencies, the Spanish government 
never went so far as to deny us citizenship! 

When, on a day of sad recollections, we declined to accept this 
shame, when we protested against this iniquitous ingratitude. 
then the guns of the United States were turned upon us; we 
were denounced as traitors and rebels; you destroyed the homes 
to which you had been welcomed as honored guests, killing thou- 


sands of those who had been your allies, mutilating our old men, 
our women and our children, and watering with blood and strew- 
ing with ruins the beautiful soil of our fatherland. Behold, 
therefore, Americans, and consider not only our right to inde- 
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pendence but what your conduct has been, and what your plain 
duty is towards us in good faith, and then judge, in view of these 
antecedents, whether the crusade of extermination which the 
imperialists have inaugurated against our unfortunate country 
is a worthy one, whether it is just, and whether it is in the least 
degree excusable. 

These and only these are the true terms of the simple prob- 
lem. Do not give ear to the specious arguments of those who, 
in order to excuse a political crime and in order to disguise their 
greed and covetousness, tell you the contrary by means of asser- 
tions whose falseness is as great as the bad faith of their authors, 
They tell you that we are incapable of self-government, as if the 
accomplished facts had not proven the contrary; and as if, also, 
all the Americans who had calmly judged us, previous to this war 
of conquest, had not unanimously asserted otherwise. They as- 
sure you that there exist deep divisions among us and that the 
withdrawal of the American troops would create anarchy and 
misgovernment in our country, as if it were not evident that 
the most complete order prevailed there until the imperial 
troops had, with their unjust war, brought confusion. They tell 
you that the government of the Philippine republic had never 
been recognized by the whole country. This is a manifest false- 
hood, because it had been recognized even by the Mohammedans 
in the South, whom the imperialists, their friends and allies, 
boast so much of having reduced to submission; and by the 
mountain races of Luzon, who always refused to recognize the 
Spanish government and who will do the same to the American 
government. The Philippine government is the only one which 
an conciliate and redeem them, for in that government cnly 
have they confidence—a success for civilization which imperial- 
ism could never accomplish. They assert that the existence of 


these mountain races makes the Philippine independence impos: 


sible. This is an absurd assertion, which would be equal to 
maintaining that you are incapable of self-government simply 
because there are Indians on your soil in a proportion almost 
equal to that which the Ingorrotes, Aetas, etc., represent among 
us. They mislead you with the idea that because the Tagalos, 
the Visayos, the Ilocanos, ete., speak different dialects, it is not 
feasible for us to constitute a national unity. This is an objee- 
tion of gross ignorance which forgets that in the most civilized 
European nations people speak different languages, as in the 
highly civilized Switzerland; it is also a sophistical objection 
which overlooks the fact that in all the provinces of the archi- 
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pelago, in the Tagal, the Visayan, and the Ilocos provinces, ete., 
whose inhabitants are of the same ethnical condition and cul- 
ture, the only language officially spoken is the Spanish. They 
allege that the majority of the Filipinos are in favor of the Amer- 
ican sovereignty, and that they would rather be colonials of 
America than be independent. This is a base falsehood, which 
belies the fact of the thousands of soldiers which the imperialists 
have had to put on the islands, and of the regime of military 
tyranny, more terrible than was ever known before by us, of 
which they were compelled to avail themselves, imprisoning 
thousands of honest people, suppressing serious newspapers, and 
other endless abuses against all law, in order to smother the 
cries for indpendence. They also tell you that we were the 
aggressors in the present war, as if it were not evident how 
much we have done in order to prevent the outbreak of hostili- 
ties with which we were daily provoked, and how many times 
we proposed a cessation in the fight in order that we may come 
to an agreement, a demand which your rulers have always re- 
fused to grant us. They further tell you that our country has 
great and unexploited riches and that with it America would 
gain. This is a new deception of imperialism, because such 
treasures, even in the mines, have already been carefully ex- 
ploited by Spaniards, Germans, and English, and they never ob- 
tained the marvelous success of which imperialism now dreams; 
on the contrary, the record of these exploitations shows more 
failure than success. They go on to say that there are in our 
country rich lands to distribute and cultivate. To this the de- 
ceived American immigrants who, believing such promises, shall 
go and succumb to the rigors of the climate, so fatal to their 
race, will answer accursing those who made them leave their 
rich and habitable land. That the higher interests of Chris- 
tianity demand the retention of the islands, is another deception, 
because if our subjugation becomes a reality, we would never for- 
get how much religious fanaticisms have had to do with it, and 
our present Christian belief would stagger and perhaps we would 
look with distrust on the creeds of our subjugators. Finally, 
the imperialists say that God trusted in their hands the govern- 
ment of the future destinies of the Philippines, as if the Supreme 
Spirit could have been incarnated in the gold of the twenty 
millions of dollars which were paid to Spain, and in the steel of 
the quick-firing guns which are mutilating the unfortunate 
Filipinos. 

No, do not listen to the false assertions of the imperialists, 
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listen only to the voice of reason and justice. Heed not the sug- 
gestions of those who pretend to excite your national self-love 
and your innermost feelings, in order that you may convert 
yourselves into docile instruments of their cupidity and ambi- 
tion, of their immoralities and scandals which are peculiar to 
every colonial administration, and which have already dishon- 
ored the until now immaculate name of America and her foreign 
policy. Do not be deceived by false charges, nor allured by 
false promises. Give judgment without hypocrisy and without 
self-deception. On the one hand your honor and your glorious 
traditions are calling upon you to accord to us our rightful and 
well-earned independence. On the other hand the distorted 
dreams of avarice, the dark conspiracies of greed and remorse- 
less ambition, nurses of imperialism throughout all time, these 
counsel you to uphold the war of subjugation which your rulers, 
but not your people, have authorized and forced upon us. 
Chogse, then, sons of Washington, of Jefferson, and of Lincoln, 
between these two alternatives: Freedom for the hapless peoples 
who are in your power, and thus, under God’s just laws, the 
recompense to you of a larger freedom for yourselves, or, 
tyranny and destruction for your struggling but helpless vic- 
tims, whose wrongs the Great Ruler of all will in due time 
avenge by the mournful destruction of your own liberties. Shall 
it be generosity, or colonial greed? Shall it be right, or wrong? 
Give ear to your own conscience, and we are sure you will incline 
yourselves toward mercy, toward justice, and toward the only 
honorable course that will restore peace to our ransacked homes 
and to our devastated fields, stopping at once and forever this 
horrible war which has already cost so much in treasure and 
blood, and which, if not abandoned, will yet cost much more, 
because our resolution is fixed: Liberty or death; independence 
or annihilation. 

Why do the imperialists wish to subjugate us? What do they 
intend to do with us? Do they expect us to surrender,—to yield 
our inalienable rights, our homes, our properties, our lives, our 
future destinies, to the absolute control of the United States? 
What would you do with our nine millions of people? Would 
you permit us to take part in your elections? Would you con- 
cede to us the privilege of sending Senators and Representatives 
to your Congress? Would you allow us to erect one or more 
federal states? Or, would you tax us without representation? 
Would you change your tariff laws so as to admit our products 
free of duty and in competition with the products of your own 
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soil?) And thus would you allow the American trusts to utilize 
our cheap labor in the manufacture of goods that would compete 
With the products of your own factories? Would you permit 
the trusts to bottle up our people to subserve their own ends, 
depriving us even of those liberties which you are enjoying? 
Would you admit our artizans, mechanics, laborers, and servants 
to take employment in your country on an equal footing with 
American citizens, Indians and Negroes? Would you allow us 
to prohibit Chinese immigration? Would you permit us to re- 
tain our own language and not force us to adopt yours? Would 
you let us elect our own local officers? Would you allow us to 
share your offices, your honors, and your privileges? And, as 
for the saloons (which were almost unknown in Manila before) 
would you allow them to go on multiplying at the appalling rate 
at which their number has increased there within the past two 
years? Would you allow the lands in the Philippines to remain 
at all untaxed, as formerly, simply because some religious cor- 
porations have acquired enormous and fraudulent preperties in 
them? Would you remove your American soldiery and permit us 
to create an army of our own? Or, if you were determined to 
maintain a powerful army and fleet in order to protect your 
newly acquired “property” from foreign ambitions, and from 
our natural and perpetual anxieties for liberty, would you do 
this solely at your own expense, because the revenues of a poor 
country like ours could not do so? You who so ardently protest 
against the destruction by England of two small republics which 
challenged her to war, would you continue to remain indifferent 
whilst. your rulers are engaged in annihilating a weaker republic 
which is much more helpless than those of South Africa, and 
which, far from declaring war against you, was your obliging 
friend, your successful ally? What would you do with the Phil- 
ippines and with the Filipinos if you refused to allow them to 
become a new American state, if you refused to allow them to 
enjoy your citizenship? 

Imperialism knows not how to answer these questions. I? is 
inspired only by greed, by a vile thirst for gold and by the lust 
of spoliation. But, ever misled by its ruthless impulses, it can- 
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not determine which would be its better plan, which should be 


its settled purpose for the future, or how far it may safely in- 
dulge its insatiable appetites. For the dilemma is inexorable; 
either the retention of the Philippine Islands, if it is realized 
with a noble purpose, will result in great harm to your indus- 
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tries and your commerce, or, it will become a system of merciless 
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and shameful colonial spoliation which will forever blot out the 
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honor of whatever there is that is lofty and noble in your history. 
Can it be possible, sons of America, that you will allow us to be- 
come subjects or slaves? Should this happen, how will you 
reconcile it with the wise and noble principles set forth in your 
Declaration of Independence: ‘That all men are created equal: 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that to secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” Will you transform these beautiful and hon- 
orable sentiments into specious deceits, fraudulent promises, and 
high-sounding but hollow words? 

Influence, then, as soon as possible your legislators and ruler: 
to give us self-government, which by right belongs to us, and 
peace will be restored immediately, to your benefit and ours, 
ending the now incessant and fruitless bloodshed entailed upon 
us by the present war. 

We are ready to make peace, and, in order to facilitate this 
end, we propose: 

First—That we will pay back to the United States the twenty 
million dollars paid by them to Spain. 

Second—That the most amicable and perpetual commerci:! 
relations shall exist between us for our mutual benefit and for 
the greater progress of our country. 

Third—That we will grant to the United States whatever 
space is reasonably necessary for coaling stations outside of our 
established cities. 

Fourth—That we will not allow monopolies of any kind in the 
islands, and that we will give to your citizens all the guarantees 
and protection accorded to our own citizens for the security of 
life and property. 

Fifth—That we are ready to entertain whatever terms you 
may desire for yourselves, so long as they do not infringe upon 
our individual and political liberties, or upon the integrity of 
our nationality. 

After these offers, it only remains that you, the free citizens 
of America, for the glory of your name throughout the world 
and for the honor of your flag, shall do justice. Thus shall the 
hands of your noble sons be no longer stained with innocent 
blood. Thus shall it not be said that the vile inspirations of 
greed have banished from your hearts those lofty traditions of 
liberty and philanthropy which you have inherited from your 
honest forefathers. 




















THREE NATIONAL PLATFORMS 
1900 
REPUBLICAN — DEMOCRATIC — PROHIBITION 


[The political campaign of 1900 promises to be one of the most 
interesting in the history of our national parties. Issues of 
world-wide significance have arisen and individuals will be lost 
sight of in the greatness of the problems to be discussed. The 
whole battle will center on the platforms and it is therefore 
both as a matter of history and as a source of permanent refer- 
ence that Our Day presents the three platforms together in this 
number. | 

THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
Ben Republicans of the United States, through their chosen 
representatives, met in national convention, looking back 
upon an unsurpassed record of achievement and looking forward 
into a great field of duty and opportunity; and, appealing to the 
judgment of their countrymen, make these declarations: 

The expectation in which the American people, turning from 
the Democratic party, intrusted power four years ago to a Re- 
publican chief magistrate and a Republican Congress, has been 
met and satisfied. When the people then assembled at the polls. 
after a term of Democratic legislation and administration, busi- 
ness was dead, industry paralyzed, and the national credit dis- 
astrously impaired. The country’s capital was hidden away and 
its labor distressed and unemployed. The Democrats had no 
other plan with which to improve the ruinous conditions, which 
they had themselves produced, than to coin silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1. 

The Republican party, denouncing this plan as sure to produce 
conditions even worse than those from which relief was sought, 
promised to restore prosperity by means of'two legislative meas- 
ures—a protective tariff and a law making gold the standard of 
value. 

The people, by great majorities, issued to the Republican party 
a commission to enact these laws. This commission has been 
executed, and the Republican promise is redeemed. 

Prosperity more general and more abundant than we have ever 
known has followed these enactments. There is no longer con- 
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troversy as to the value of any government obligations. Every 
American dollar is a gold dollar or its assured equivalent, and 
American credit stands higher than that of any nation. Capital 
is fully employed and everywhere labor is profitably occupied. 


No single fact can more strikingly tell the story of what Repub- 
lican government means to the country than this—that while 
during the whole period of 107 years, from 1790 to 1897, there was 
an excess of exports over imports of only $383,028,497, there has 
been in the short three years of the present Republican adimin- 
istration an excess of exports over imports in the enormous sum 
of $1,483,537,094. 

And while the American people, sustained by this Republican 
legislation, have been achieving these splendid triumphs in their 
business and commerce, they have conducted and in victory con- 
cluded a war for liberty and human rights. No thought of 
national aggrandizement tarnished the high purpose with which 
American standards were unfurled. 

It was a war unsought and patiently resisted, but when it 
came the American government was ready. Its fleets were 
cleared for action. Its armies were in the field, and the quick 
and signal triumph of its forces on land and sea bore equal 
tribute to the courage of American soldiers and sailors and to 
the skill and foresight of Republican statesmanship. To ten mil- 
lions of the human race there was given “a new birth of free- 
dom,” and to the American people a new and noble responsibility. 

We indorse the administration of William McKinley. Its acts 
have been established in wisdom and in patriotism, and at home 
and abroad it has distinctly elevated and extended the influence 
of the American nation. 

Walking untried paths and facing unforeseen responsibilities, 
President McKinley has been in every situation the true Amer- 
ican patriot and the upright statesman, clear in vision, strong in 
judgment, firm in action, always inspiring, and deserving the 
confidence of his countrymen. 

In asking the American people to indorse this Republican ree- 
ord and to renew their commission to the Republican party, we 
remind them of the fact that the menace to their prosperity has 
always resided in Democratic principles and no less in the general 
incapacity of the Democratic party to conduct public affairs. 

The prime essential of business prosperity is publie confidence 
in the good sense of the movement and in its ability to deal in- 
telligently with each new problem of administration and legis- 
lation. That confidence the Democratie party has never earned. 
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It is hopelessly inadequate, and the country’s prosperity when 
Democratic success at the polls is announced halts and ceases in 
mere anticipation of Democratic blunders and failures. 

We renew our allegiance to the principles of the gold standard 
and declare our confidence in the wisdom of the legislation of the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, by which the parity of all our money and 
the stability of our currency on a gold basis have been secured. 

We recognize that interest rates are a potent factor in produc- 
tion and business activity, and for the purpose of further equal- 
izing and of further lowering the rates of interest we favor such 
monetary legislation as will enable the varying needs of the sea- 
son and of all sections to be promptly met in order that trade 
may be evenly sustained, labor steadily employed, and commerce 
enlarged. 


The volume of money in circulation was never so great per 


capita as it is today. We declare our steadfast opposition to the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. No measure to that end 
could be considered which was without the support of the leading 


commercial countries of the world. However firmly Republican 
legislation may seem to have secured the country against the 
peril of base and discredited curency, the election of a Democrat- 
ic president could not fail to impair the country’s credit and to 
bring once more into question the intention of the American 
people to maintain upon the gold standard the parity of their 
money circulation. The Democratic party must be convinced 
that the American people will never tolerate the Chicago plat- 
form. 

We recognize the necessity and propriety of the honest co- 
operation of capital to meet new business conditions, and es- 
pecially to extend our rapidly increasing foreign trade, but we 
condemn all conspiracies and combinations intended to restrict 
business, to create monopolies, to limit production, or to control 
prices, and favor such legislation as will effectually restrain and 
prevent all such abuses, protect and promote competition, and 
secure the rights of producers, laborers, and all who are engayed 
in industry and commerce. 

We renew our faith in the policy of protection to American 
labor. In that policy our industries have been established, diver- 
sified, and maintained. By protecting the home market the com- 
petition has been stimulated and production cheapened. Oppor- 
tunity to the inventive genius of our people has been secured and 
wages in every department of labor maintained at high rates, 
higher now than ever before, always distinguishing our working 
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people in their better conditions of life from those of any com- 
peting country. 

Enjoying the blessings of American common school, secure in 
the right of self-government, and protected in the occupancy of 
their own markets, their constantly increasing knowledge and 
skill have enabled them finally to enter the markets of the world. 
We favor the associated policy of reciprocity so directed as to 
open our own markets on favorable terms for what we do not our- 
selves produce in return for free foreign markets. 

In the further interest of American workmen we favor a more 
effective restriction of the immigration of cheap labor from for- 
eign lands, the extension of opportunities of education for work- 
ing children, the raising of the age limit for child labor, the pro- 
tection of free labor as against contract convict labor, and an 
effective system of labor insurance. 

Our present dependence upon foreign shipping for nine-tenths 
of our foreign carrying is a great loss to the industry of this 
country. It is also a serious danger to our trade, for its sudden 
withdrawal in the event of European war would seriously cripple 
our expanding foreign commerce. The national defense and 
naval efficiency of this country, moreover, supply a compelling 
reason for legislation which will enable us to recover our former 
place among the trade carrying fleets of the world. 

The nation owes a debt of profound gratitude to the soldiers 
and sailors who have fought its battles, and it is the govern- 
ment’s duty to provide for the survivors and for the widows and 
orphans of those who have fallen in the country’s wars. 

The pension laws, founded in this sentiment, should be liberal 
and should be liberally administered, and preference should be 
given wherever practicable with respect to employment in the 
public service to soldiers and sailors and to their widows and 
orphans. 

We commend the policy of the Republican party in maintaining 
the efficiency of the civil service. The administration has acted 
wisely in its effort to secure for public service in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands only those whose fitness 
has been determined by training and experience. We believe 
that employment in the public service in these territories should 
be confined as far as practicable to their inhabitants. 

It was the plain purpose of the fifteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution to prevent discrimination on account of race or color in 
regulating the elective franchise. Devices of state governments, 
whether by statutory or constitutional enactment, to avoid the 
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purpose of this amendment are revolutionary and should be con- 
demned. 

Public movements looking to a perpetual improvement of the 
roads and highways of the country meet with our cordial ap- 
proval, and we recommend this subject to the earnest considera- 
tion of the people and of the legislatures of the several states. 

We favor the extension of the rural free delivery service wher- 
ever its extension may be justified. 

In further pursuance of the constant policy of the Republican 
party to provide free homes on the public domain, we recommend 
adequate national legislation to reclaim the arid lands of the 
United States, reserving control of the distribution of water for 
irrigation to the respective states and territories. 

We favor home rule for and the early admission to statehood 
of the territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma. 

The Dingley act, amended to provide sufficient revenue for the 
conduct of the war, has so well performed its work that it has 
been possible to reduce the war debt in the sum of $40,000,000. 
So ample are the government’s revenues, and so great is the pub- 
lie confidence in the integrity of its obligations, that its newly 
funded 2 per cent bonds sell at a premium. The country is now 
justified in expecting and it will be the policy of the Republican 
party to bring about a reduction of the war taxes. 

We favor the construction, ownership, control, and protection 
of an isthmian canal by the government of the United States. 
New markets are necessary for the increasing surplus of our 
farm products. Every effort should be made to open and obtain 
new markets, especially in the Orient, and the administration 
is warmly to be commended for its successful effort to commit 
all trading and colonizing nations to the policy of the open door 
in China. 

In the interest of our expanding commerce we recommend that 
Congress create a Department of Commerce and Industries in the 
charge of a Secretary with a seat in the Cabinet. 

The United States consular system should be reorganized 
under the supervision of this new department upon such a basis 
of appointment and tenure as will render it still more serviceabie 
to the nation’s increasing trade. 

The American government must protect the person and prop- 
erty of every citizen wherever they are wrongfully violated or 
placed in peril. 


We congratulate the women of America upon their splendid 
record of public service in the Volunteer Aid Association, and as 
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nurses in camp and hospital during the recent campaigns of our 
armies in the Eastern and Western Indies, and we appreciate 
their faithful co-operation in all works of education and industry. 

President McKinley has conducted the foreign affairs of the 
United States with distinguished credit to the American people. 
In releasing us from the vexatious conditions of a European 
alliance for the government of Samoa his course is especially to 
be commended. By securing to our undivided control the most 
important island of the Samoan group and the best harbor in 
the Southern Pacific every American interest has been safe- 
guarded. 

We approve the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the 
United States. 

We commend the part taken by our government in the peace 
conference at The Hague. 

We assert our steadfast adherence to the policy announce 
in the Monroe doctrine. The provisions of The Hague convention 
were wisely regarded when President McKinley tendered his 
friendly offices in the interest of peace betwen Great Britain 
and the South African Republic. 

While the American government must continue the policy pre- 
scribed by Washington, affirmed by every succeeding President 
and imposed upon us by The Hague treaty, of non-intervention 
in European controversies, the American people earnestly hope 
that a way may soon be found, honorably alike to both contend- 
ing parties, to determine the strife between them. 

In accepting by the treaty of Paris the just responsibility of 
our victories in the Spanish war, the President and the Senate 
won the undoubted approval of the American people. No other 
course was possible than to destroy Spain’s sovereignty through- 
out the Western Indies and in the Philippine Islands. 

That course created our responsibility before the world and 
with the organized population whom our intervention had freed 
from Spain, to provide for the maintenance of law and order, 
and for the establishment of good government, and for the per- 
formance of international obligations. 

Our authority could not be less than our responsibility, and 
wherever sovereign rights were extended it became the high duty 
of the government to maintain its authority, to put down armed 
insurrection, and to confer the blessings of liberty and civilization 
upon all the rescued peoples. 

The largest measure of self-government consistent with their 
welfare and our duties shall be secured to them by law. 
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To Cuba independence and self-government were assured in 
the same voice by which war was declared, and to the letter this 
pledge should be performed. 
The Republican party upon its history and upon this declara- 
tion of its principles and policies confidently invokes the consid- 
erate and approving judgment of the American people. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


The Democratic Platform Adopted at Kansas City on July 5 
Was as follows: 

We, the representatives of the Democratic party of the United 
States, assembled in national convention on the anniversary ot 
the adoption of the Declaration of [ndependence, do reaflirm our 
faith in that immortal proclamation of the inalienable rights of 
inen and our allegiance to the constitution framed in harmony 
therewith by the fathers of the republic. We hold with the 
United States Supreme Court that the declaration of indepen- 
dence is the spirit of our government of which the constitution 
is the form and letter. 

We declare again that all government instituted among men 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed; that 
uny government not based upon the consent of the governed is 
au tyranny, and that to impose upon any people a government of 
force is to substitute the methods of imperialism for those of a 
republie. 

We hold that the constitution follows the flag and denounce 
the doctrine that an executive or Congress, deriving their exist- 
ence and their powers from the constitution, can exercise lawfu 
authority beyond it or in violation of it. 

We assert that no nation can long endure half republic and ha!t 
empire, and we warn the American people that imperialis: 
abroad will lead quickly and inevitably to despotism at home. 

Believing 


in these fundamental principles, we denounce th 
Porto Rico law enacted by a Republican Congress against t} « 
protest and opposition of the Democratic minority, as a bold ar: 
open violation of the nation’s organic law and a flagrant brea: hh 
of the national good faith. It imposes upon the people of Porio 
Rico a government without their consent and taxation without 
representation. It dishonors the American people by repudiating 
a solemn pledge made in their “behalf by the commanding gen- 
eral of our army, whieh the Porto Ricans weleomed to a peaceful 
and unresisted occupation of their land. It doomed to poverty 
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and distress a people whose helplessness appeals with peculiar 
force to our justice and magnanimity. Im this, the first act of 
its imperialistic program, the Republican party seeks to commit 
the United States to a colonial policy inconsistent with republi- 
can institutions and condemned by the Supreme Court in numer- 
ous decisions. 

We demand the prompt and honest fulfillment of our pledge 
to the Cuban people and the world that the United States has 
no disposition nor intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction 
or control over the island of Cuba except for its pacification. 
The war ended nearly two years ago, profound peace reigns 
over all the island, and still the administration keeps the govern- 
ment of the island from its people while Republican carpet-bag 
officials plunder its revenues and exploit the colonial theory to 
the disgrace of the American people. 

We condemn and denounce the Philippine policy of the pres- 
ent administration. It has involved the republic in unnecessary 
war, sacrificed the lives of many of our noblest sons, and placed 
the United States, previously known and applauded throughout 
the world as the champion of freedom, in the false and un-Ameri- 
can position of crushing with military force the efforts of our 
former allies to achieve liberty and self-government. The Fili- 
pinos cannot be citizens without endangering our civilization; 
they cannot be subjects without imperiling our form of govern- 
ment, and as we are not willing to surrender our civilization or 
to convert the republic into an empire, we favor an immediate 
declaration of the nation’s purpose to give to the Filipinos first 
a stable form of government; second, independence, and, third, 
protection from outside interference such as has been given for 
nearly a century to the republics of Central and South America. 

The greedy commercialism which dictated the Philippine policy 
of the Republican administration attempts to justify it with the 
plea that it will pay, but even this sordid and unworthy plea fails 
when brought to the test of facts. The war of criminal aggres- 
sion against the Filipinos, entailing an annual expense of many 
millions, has already cost more than any possible profit that 
could accrue from the entire Philippine trade for years to come. 
Furthermore, when trade is extended at the expense of liberty 
the price is always too high. 

We are not opposed to territorial expansion when it takes in 
desirable territory which can be erected into states in the union 
and whose people are willing and fit to become American citi- 
zens. We favor trade expansion by every peaceful and legiti- 
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mate means, but we are unalterably opposed to the seizing or 
purchasing of distant islands to be governed outside the consti- 
tution and whose people can never become citizens. 

We are in favor of extending the republic’s influence among the 
nations, but believe that influence should be extended, not by 
force and violence, but through the persuasive power of a high 
and honorable example. 

The importance of other questions now pending before the 
American people is in nowise diminished, and the Democratic 
party takes no backward step from its position on them, but the 
burning issue of imperialism growing out of the Spanish war 
involves the very existence of the republic and the destruction 
of our free institutions. We regard it as the paramount issue 
of the campaign. 

The declaration in the Republican platform adopted at the 

Philadelphia convention, held in June, 1900, that the Republican 
party “steadfastly adheres to the policy announced in the Monroe 
doctrine” is manifestly insincere and deceptive. This profession 
is contradicted by the avowed policy of that party in opposition 
to the spirit of the Monroe doctrine to acquire and hold sov- 
ereignty over large areas of territory and large numbers of peo- 
ple in the eastern hemisphere. We insist on the strict mainte- 
mance of the Monroe doctrine, and in all its integrity, both in 
letter and in spirit, as necessary to prevent the extension of Euro- 
pean authority on this continent and as essential to our suprem- 
acy in American affairs. At the same time we declare that no 
American people shall ever be held by force in unwilling subjec- 
tion to European authority. 

We oppose militarism. It means conquest abroad and intimi- 
dation at home. It means the strong army which has ever been 
fatal to free institutions. It is what millions of our citizens have 
fled from in Europe. It will impose upon our peace-loving people 
a large standing army and unnecessary burden of taxation and a 
constant menace to their liberties. A small standing army and 
a well-disciplined state militia are amply sufficient in time of 
peace. This republic has no place for a vast military service 
and conscription. When the nation is in danger the volunteer 
soldier is his country’s best defender. 

The national guard of the United States should ever be cher- 
ished in the patriotic hearts of a free people. Such organiza- 
tions are ever an element of strength and safety. For the first 
time in our history, and coeval with the Philippine conquest, has 
there been a wholesale departure from our time-honored and 
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approved system of volunteer organization. We denounce it as 
un-American, un-democratiec and un-republican, and as a sub- 
version of the ancient and fixed principles of a free people. 

Private monopolies are indefensible and intolerable. They 
destroy competition, control the price of all material and of the 
finished product, thus robbing both producer and consumer. 
They lessen the employment of labor and arbitrarily fix the terms 
and conditions thereof and deprive individual energy and small 
capital of their opportunity for betterment. They are the most 
efficient means yet devised for appropriating the fruits of in- 
dustry to the benefit of the few at the expense of the many, and 
unless their insatiate greed is checked all wealth will be aggre- 
gated in a few hands and the republic destroyed. 

The dishonest paltering with the trust evil by the Republican 
party in state and national platforms is conclusive proof of the 
charge that trusts are the legitimate product of Republican pol- 
icies, that they are fostered by Republican laws, and that they 
are protected by the Republican administration in return for 
campaign subscriptions and political support. 

We pledge the Democratic party to an unceasing warfare in 
nation, state and city against private monopoly in every form. 
Existing laws against trusts must be enforced and more stringent 
ones must be enacted providing for publicity as to the affairs 
of corporations engaged in interstate commerce and requiring 
all corporations to show, before doing business outside of the 
state of their origin, that they have no water in their stock, and 
that they have not attempted, and are not attempting, to monop- 
olize any branch of business or the production of any articles of 
merchandise, and the whole constitutional power of Congress 
over interstate commerce, the mails and all modes of interstate 
communication shall be exercised by the enactment of compre- 
hensive laws upon the subject of trusts. Tariff laws should be 
amended by putting the products of trusts upon the free list to 
prevent monopoly under the plea of protection. 

The failure of the present Republican administration, with an 
absolute control over all the branches of the national govern- 
ment, to enact any legislation designed to prevent or even cur- 
tail the absorbing power of trusts and illegal combinations, or to 
enforce the anti-trust laws already on the statute books, prove 
the insincerity of the high-sounding phrases of the Republican 
platform. 

Corporations should be protected in all their rights and their 
legitimate interests should be respected, but any attempt by cor- 
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porations to interfere with the public affairs of the people or 
to control the sovereignty which creates them should be forbid- 
den under such penalties as will make such attempts impossible. 

We condemn the Dingley tariff law as a trust-breeding meas- 
ure, skillfully devised to give the few favors which they do not 
deserve and to place upon the many burdens which they should 
not bear. 

We favor such an enlargement of the scope of the interstate 
commerce law as will enable the commission to protect individ- 
uals and communities from discriminations and the public from 
unjust and unfair transportation rates. 

We reaffirm and indorse the principles of the national Demo- 
cratic platform adopted at Chicago in 1896, and we reiterate the 
demand of that platform for an American financial system, made 
by the American people for themselves, which shall restore and 
maintain a bimetallic price level, and as part of such system the 
immediate restoration of the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
and gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting 
for the aid or consent of any other nation. 

We denounce the currency bill enacted at the last session of 
Congress as a step forward in the Republican policy which aims 
to discredit the sovereign right of the national government to 
issue all money, whether coin or paper, and to bestow upon na- 
tional banks the power to issue and control the volume of paper 
money for their own benefit. A permanent national bank cur- 
reney, secured by government bonds, must have a permanent 
debt to rest upon, and if the bank currency is to increase with 
population and business, the debt must also increase. The Re- 
publican currency scheme is therefore a scheme for fastening 
upon the taxpayers a perpetual and growing debt for the benefit 
of the banks. We are opposed to this private corporation paper 
circulated as money, but without legal tender qualities, and de- 
mand the retirement of the national bank notes as fast as gov- 
ernment paper or silver certificates can be substituted for them. 

We favor an amendment to the federal constitution providing 
for the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 


people, and we favor direct legislation wherever pr 





We are opposed to government by injunction; we denounce the 


means of settling disputes 


black-list and favor arbitration as a 
between corporations and their employes. In the interest of 
American labor and the uplifting of the workingman, as the cor- 
ner stone of the prosperity of our country, we recommend that 


Congress create a department of labor in charge of a secretary, 
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with a seat in the cabinet, believing that the elevation of the 
American laborer will bring with it increased production and in- 
creased prosperity to our country at home and to our commerce 
abroad. 

We are proud of the courage and fidelity of the American sol- 
diers and sailors in all our wars; we favor liberal pensions to 
them and their dependents and we reiterate the position taken 
in the Chicago platform in 1896 that the fact of enlistment and 
service shall be deemed conclusive evidence against disease and 
disability before enlistment. 

We favor the immediate construction, ownership and control 
of the Nicaragua canal by the United States, and we denounce 
the insincerity of the plank in the national Republican platform 
for an isthmian canal in face of the failure of the Republican 
majority to pass the bill pending in Congress. 

We condemn the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as a surrender of 
American rights and interests not to be tolerated by the Amer- 
ican people. 

We denounce the failure of the Republican party to carry out 
its pledges to grant statehood to the territories of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma, and we promise the people of those ter- 
ritories immediate statehood and home rule during their condi- 
tion as territories, and we favor home rule and territorial form 
of government for Alaska and Porto Rico. 

We favor an intelligent system of improving the arid lands of 
the West, storing the waters for purposes of irrigation, and the 
holding of such lands for actual settlers. 

We favor the continuance and strict enforcement of the Chinese 
exclusion law and its application to the same classes of all Asi- 
atic races. 

Jefferson said: ‘Peace, commerce and honest friendship with 
all nations; entangling alliances with none.’ We approve this 
wholesome doctrine and earnestly protest against the Republi- 

‘an departure which has involved us in so-called policies, includ- 
ing the diplomacy of Europe and the intrigue and land-grabbing 
of Asia, and we especially condemn the ill-concealed Republican 
alliance with England which must mean discrimination against 
other friendly nations, and which has already stifled the nati 
voice, while liberty is being strangled in Africa. 


on’s 


Believing in the principles of self-government and rejecting, 
as did our forefathers, the claim of monarchy, we view with in- 
dignation the purpose of England to overwhelm with force the 
South African republics. Speaking as we do for the entire Amer- 
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ican nation, except its Republican officeholders, and for all free 
men everywhere, we extend our sympathies to the heroic burgh- 
ers in their unequal struggle to maintain their liberty and in- 
dependence. 

We denounce the lavish appropriations of recent Republican 
Congresses, which have kept taxes high and which threaten the 
perpetuation of the oppressive war levies. We oppose the accum- 
ulation of a surplus to be squandered in such barefaced frauds 
upon the taxpayers as the shipping subsidy bill, which, under 
the false pretense of prospering American shipbuilding would 
put unearned millions into the pockets of favorite contributors 
to the Republican campaign fund. We favor the reduction and 
speedy repeal of the war taxes and a return to the time-honored 
democratic policy of strict economy in governmental expendi- 
tures. 

Believing that our most cherished institutions are in great 
peril, that the very existence of our constitutional republic is at 
stake, and that the decision now to be rendered will determine 
whether or not our children are to enjoy those blessed _ privi- 
leges of free government which have made the United States 
great, prosperous and honored, we earnestly ask for the forego- 
ing declaration of principles the hearty support of the liberty- 
loving American people regardless of previous party affiliations. 


THE PROHIBITION PLATFORM 


The Prohibition party platform is as follows: 

The National Prohibition party, in convention represented, at 
Chicago, June 27 and 28, 1900, acknowledge Almighty God as the 
supreme source of all just government. Realizing that this re- 
public was founded upon Christian principles and can endure 
only as it embodies justice and righteousness, and asserting that 
all authority should seek the best good of all the governed, to 
this end wisely prohibiting what is wrong and permitting only 
what is right, hereby records and proclaims: 

1. We accept and assert the definition given by Edmund 
Burke, that “a party isa body of men joined together for the 
purpose of promoting, by their joint endeavor, the national inter- 
est upon some particular principle upon which they are all 
agreed.” We declare that there is no principle now advocated, 
by any other party, which could be made a fact in government 
with such beneficent moral and material results as the principle 
of prohibition, applied to the beverage liquor traffic; that the 
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national interest could be promoted in no other way so surely 
and widely as by its adoption and assertion through a national 
policy, and the co-operation therein of every state, forbidding 
the manufacture, sale, exportation, importation and transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes; that we stand 
for this as the only principle, proposed by any party anywhere, 
for the settlement of a question greater and graver than any 
other before the American people, and involving more profound- 
ly than any other their moral future, and financial welfare; and 
that all the patriotic citizenship of this country, agreed upon 
this principle, however much disagreement there may be as to 
minor considerations and issues, should stand together at the 
ballot-box, from this time forward, until prohibition is the estab- 
lished policy of the United States, with a party in power to 
enforce it and to insure its moral and material benefits. 

We insist that such a party, agreed upon this principle and 
policy, having sober leadership, without any obligation for suc- 
cess to the saloon vote and to those demoralizing political combi- 
nations of men and money now allied therewith and suppliant 
thereto, could successfully cope with all other and lesser prob- 
lems of government, in legislative halls and in the executive 
chair, and that it is useless for any party to make declarations 
in its platform as to any questions concerning which there may 
be serious differences of opinion in its own membership, and 
as to which, because of such differences, the party could legislate 
only on a basis of mutual concessions when coming into power. 

We submit that the Democratic and Republican parties are 
alike insincere in their assumed hostility to trusts and monopo- 
lies. They dare not and do not attack the most dangerous of 
them all, the liquor power. So long as the saloon debauches 
the citizen and breeds the purchasable voter, money will con- 
tinue to buy its way to power. Break down this traffic, elevate 
manhood, and a sober citizenship will find a way to control 
dangerous combinations of capital. 

We propose as a first step in the financial problems of the 
nation to save more than a billion of dollars every year, now an- 
nually expended to support the liquor traffic and to demoralize 
our people. When that is accomplished, conditions will have so 
improved that with a clearer atmosphere the country can ad- 
dress itself to the questions as to the kind and quantity of cur- 
rency needed. 

2. We reaffirm as true indisputably the declaration of William 
Windom when secretary of the treasury in the cabinet of Pres- 
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ident Arthur, that “Considered socially, financially, politically or 
morally, the licensed liquor traffic is or ought to be the over- 
whelming issue in American politics,” and that “the destruc- 
tion of the iniquity stands next on the calendar of the world’s 
progress.” We hold that the existence of our party presents 
this issue squarely to the American people, and lays upon them 
the responsibility of choice between liquor parties, dominated by 
distillers and brewers, with their policy of saloon perpetuation, 
breeding waste, wickedness, woe, pauperism, taxation, corruption 
and crime, and our one party of patriotic and moral principle, 
with a policy which defends it from domination by corrupt bosses 
and which insures it forever against the blighting control of 
saloon politics. 

We face with sorrow, shame and fear, the awful fact that this 
liquor traffic has a grip on our government, municipal, state and 
national, through the revenue system and saloon sovereignty, 
which no other party dares to dispute; a grip which dominates 
the party now in power, from caucus to Congress, from police- 
man to President, from the rumshop to the White House; a grip 
which compels the chief executive to consent that law shall be 
nullified in behalf of the brewer, that the canteen shall curse our 
army and spread intemperance across the seas, and that our flag 
shall wave as the symbol of partnership at home and abroad, 
between this government and the men who defy and defile it for 
their unholy gain. 

3. We charge upon President McKinley, who was elected to 
his high office by appeals to Christian sentiment and patriotism 
almost unprecedented and by a combination of moral influences 
never before seen in this country, that, by his conspicuous ex- 
ample as a wine-drinker at public banquets and as a wine-serv- 
ing host in the White House, he has done more to encourage the 
liquor business, to demoralize the temperance habits of young 
men, and to bring Christian practices and requirements into dis- 
repute, than any other president this republic has ever had. We 
further charge upon President McKinley responsibility for the 
army canteen, with all its dire brood of disease, immorality, sin 
and death, in this country, in Cuba, in Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippines; and we insist that by his attitude concerning the can- 
teen, and his apparent contempt for the vast number of peti- 
tions and petitioners protesting against it, he has outraged and 
insulted the moral sentiment of this country, in such a manner, 
and to such a degree, as calls for its righteous uprising and his 
indignant and effective rebuke. 
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We challenge denial of the fact that our chief executive, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the military forces of the United States, at 
any time prior to or since March 2, 1899, could have closed every 
army saloon, called a canteen, by executive order, as President 
Hayes in effect did before him, and should have closed them, for 


the same reasons which actuated President Hayes; we assert that 


the act of Congress, passed March 2, 1899, forbidding the sale of 
liquor, “in any post-exchange or canteen,” by any “officer or pri- 
vate soldier” or by “any other person on any premises used for 
military purposes in the United States,” was and is as explicit an 
act of prohibition as the English language can frame; we deciare 
our solemn belief that the attorney general of the United States 
in his interpretation of that law, and the secretary of war in his 
acceptance of that interpretation and his refusal to enforce the 
law, were and are guilty of treasonable nullification thereof, 
and that President McKinley, through his assent to and endorse- 
ment of such interpretation and refusal, on the part of officials 
appointed by and responsible to him, shares responsibility in 
their guilt; and we record our conviction that a new and serious 
peril confronts our country, in the fact that its President, at the 
behest of the beer power, dare and does abrogate a law of Con- 
gress, through subordinates removable at will by him and whose 
acts become his, and thus virtually confesses that laws are to 
be administered, or to be nullified in the interest of a law-defy- 
ing business, by an administration under mortgage to such busi- 
ness for support. 

4. We deplore the fact that an administration of this republic 
claiming the right and power to carry our flag across seas, and 
to conquer and annex new territory, should admit its lack of 
power to prohibit the American saloon on subjugated soil, or 
should openly confess itself subject to liquor sovereignty under 
that flag. We are humiliated, exasperated and grieved, by the 
evidence painfully abundant, that this administration’s policy of 
expansion is bearing so rapidly its first fruits of drunkenness, 
insanity and crime under the hot-house sun of the tropics; and 
when the President of the first Philippine commission says “It 
was unfortunate that we introduced and established the saloon 
there, to corrupt the natives and to exhibit the vices of our race,” 
we charge the inhumanity and unchristianity of this act upon the 
administration of William McKinley and upon the party which 
elected and would perpetuate the same. 

5. We declare that the only policy which the government of 


the United States can of right uphold as to the liquor traffic, 
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under the national constitution, upon any territory under 
military or civil control of that government, is the policy of 
prohibition; that “to establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
ity, provide for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 





posterity,” as the constitution provides, the liquor traffic must 
neither be sanctioned nor tolerated, and that the revenue policy, 
which makes our government a partner with distillers and brew- 
ers and bar-keepers, is a disgrace to our civilization, an outrage 
upon humanity, and a crime against God. 

We condemn the present administration at Washington be- 
‘ause it has repealed the prohibitory laws in Alaska, and has 
given over the partly civilized tribes there to be the prey of the 
American grog-shop: and because it has entered upon a license 
policy in our new possessions by incorporating the same in the 
recent act of Congress in the code of laws for the government of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

We call general attention to the fearful fact that exportat 
of liquors from the United States to the Philippine Islands in- 
creased from $337 in 1898 to $467,198 in the first ten months of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900; and that while our expor- 
tation of liquors to Cuba never reached $30,000 a year, previous to 
American occupation of that island, our exports of such liquors 
to Cuba during the fiscal year of 1899 reached the sum of $629,855 

6. One great religious body (the Baptist) having truly declared 
of the liquor traftic “that it has no defensible right to exist, that 
it can never be reformed, and that it stands condemned by its 
unrighteous fruits as a thing unchristian, un-American, and 
perilous utterly to every interest in life’; another great religious 
body (the Methodist) having « 


, 


s truly asserted and reiterated 


that “no political party has a right to expect, nor should receive, 
the votes of Christian men so long as it stands committed to the 
license system, or refuses to put itself on record in an attitude 


of open hostility to the saloon”; other great reli I 


vious bodies hay 
ing made similar deliverances, in language plain and unequivo 
cal, as to the liquor traffic and the duty of Christian citizenship 
in Opposition thereto; and the fact being plain and undenia 

that the Democratic party stands for license, the saloon, and the 
canteen, While the Republican party, in policy and administra 
tion, stands for the canteen, the saloon and revenue therefrom, 
we declare ourselves justified in expecting that Christian voters 
everywhere shall cease their complicity with the liquor curse 


by refusing to uphold a liquor party, and shall unite themselves 
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with the only party which upholds the prohibition policy, and 
which for nearly thirty years has been the faithful defender of 
ithe church, the state, the home and the school, against the sa- 
loon, its expanders and perpetuators, their actual and persistent 
foes. 

We insist that no differences of belief, as to any other ques- 
tion or concern of government, should stand in the way of such 
a union of moral and Christian citizenship as we hereby invite, 
for the speedy settlement of this paramount moral, industrial, 
financial and political issue, which our party presents; and we 
refrain from declaring ourselves upon all minor matters, as to 
which differences of opinion may exist, that hereby we may 
offer to the American people a platform so broad that all can 
stand upon it who desire to see sober citizenship actually sov- 
ereign over the allied hosts of evil, sin and crime, in a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

We declare that there are but two real parties, today, concern- 
ing the liquor traffic—perpetuationists and Prohibitionists; and 
that patriotism, Christianity, and every interest of genuine and 


of pure democracy, besides the loyal demands of our common 
humanity, require the speedy union, in one solid phalanx at the 
ballot box, of all who oppose the liquor traffic’s perpetuation, 
and who covet endurance for this republic. 





EXPERT OPINION ON VITAL PROBLEMS 
ALCOHOL, CRIME AND LONGEVITY 


By Cuarces Maeriz, M.D., Botton, ENGLAND 


N a review of “Alcohol and Alcoholism and its Relations to the 
Medical Profession,” which appeared in The Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Inebriety, I stated that, in statistics obtained from the 

United States we have 909 replies from prison governors, which 
show the proportion of crime in the licensed states due directly 
or indirectly to drink to be not less than 72 per cent, while a 
similar report from 108 officials in prohibition states gives a per- 
centage of thirty-seven, and a considerable number of these latter 
were “boot-leggers,” in jail for selling whisky. Out of 1,017 
jailers, only 181 placed their estimate below 25 per cent, and 
fifty-five of these were from empty jails in prohibition territory. 
Many of the public and temperance bodies are either ignorant 
of or blind to what the medical profession has been doing during 
the last few decades. Every home in these isles 1 am sure 
could give evidence of the trend of the opinion of the profes- 
sion with regard to the prescribing of alcohol during the last 
fifty years, and my own experience of the profession during 
the nearly thirty years I have had the honor to count myself a 
member of it has been a steady determination to forego the em- 
ployment of alcohol unless under a conscientious belief that aleo- 
hol, and aleohol only, could stay life’s ebbing tide. Look at the 
readiness with which the profession employs the most recent 
remedies — substitutes for aleohol —in the hope of producing 
effects as beneficial as alcohol, but without the aleoholie recoil. 
Note the effect of the mind of the medical profession on our 
insurance companies. The scientific facts the profession has 
adduced have enabled the insurance companies, according to Dr. 
Kerr, to prove that while the death rate in the general section 
amounts to 98 per cent, that in the temperance section amounts 


to 70.9 per cent. Many companies that have general and temper- 


ance sections accept abstaining lives at a 10 per cent reduction 
on their premiums. From last year’s report of the Sceptre Life 
Association there were 66.41 deaths among the moderate lives, 
and 51.14 among the abstaining, and during the past fourteen 
years 79.63 per cent deaths of the former and 57.33 per cent of the 
latter. Last vear’s report of the United Kingdom Temperance 
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and General Provident Institution “confirms the preceding fifty- 
seven years’ testimony” as to the general longevity of assured 
abstainers. In the general section the expectancy was 411 
373; in the temperance section the 
expectancy was 380 claims, and the actual claims 247. Take the 
other side of the picture: The Associated Scottish Life Offices 


show the annual expected and actual mortality per cent of males 


claims, and the actual claims 


among beer sellers, inn-keepers, hotel-keepers, etc., to be: ex- 
pected, 1.47 per cent, actual, 2.02 per cent; and of females: ex- 
pected, 2.02 per cent: actual, 2.25 per cent. The time was when 
no insurance company would accept a teetotaler. 

St. Thomas’ Hospital in 1888, with an average daily number 
of patients amounting to 374, spent £1,063 in alcoholic beverages, 


¢ 


and in 1898, with a daily average of 


407 patients, spent £241. 
The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond street, shows: 
Year Nu 





umber of Patients Cost of Alcohol 
1872 £106 1 
1888 110 23 10 & 
1898 206 4 23 
From the establishment of the London Temperance Hospital 


to December, 1897,—this hospital received its first patient Oct. 
6, 1873.—aleohol had been given twenty-five times among 13.984 
patients, and last year it was given six times among 1,290 in-pa- 
tients. As far as I can calculate from the report the total would 
only amount to a few ounces altogether, and vet the returns of 
the London Temperance Hospital compare favorably with those 
of other London general hospitals. with its 7 per cent in twenty- 


four vears to lif per cent f ills 


in the others. 
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